Historic,  Arcliive  Document 

Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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There  are  Three 

Important  Reasons 
Why  Cows  Should 
be  Clipped: 

(1st)  Their  Health 

Will  be  Improved 

(2nd)  Yield  of  Milk 

Will  be  Increased 

(3rd)  Sanitary  Conditions 
Will  be  Bettered 

Clip  off  the  long  coat  twice  a  season 
— in  the  spring  and  summer — and  the 
cows  keep  healthier  and  yield  more  milk. 
Thousands  of  dairy  farmers  have  proved 
this. 

Clip  the  udders  and  flanks  every 
month;  it  takes  only  a  few  minutes. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  keep  the 
parts  clean,  thereby  insuring 
cleans  uncontaminated  milk. 

Results  like  these  make  clip- 
ping/)roj^/^7Z'/^  as  well  assanitary. 

Minimize  the  expense,  time 
and  labor  by  clipping  with  a 
Stewart  Machine.  Anybody 
can  operate  it  because  it  turns  easy 
and  fast,  without  hard  work,  trouble 
or  danger  to  the  animals. 


Use  the 

STEWARTi±„, 

Cow  Clipping  Machine 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  Stewart 
insures  a  lifetime  of  good  service.  Gears 
are  file  hard,  cut  from  the  solid  steel  bar 
and  are  encased  in  an  oil  bath  away  from 
dust  and  dirt.    Friction  and  wear  are  prac- 
tically done  away  with.  The  clipper 
plates  are  specially  hardened,  tem- 
pered and  ground  to  a  fine  cutting 
edge  that  stay  sharp  long  and  always 
cut  keen. 

Six  feet  of  flexible  shaft,  and  every- 
thing necessary  to  begin  clipping 
with,  is  included  with  the  machine. 
No  extras  at  all  and  the  machine 
it  comes  is  right  for  clipping 
horses,  cows  or  mules. 

The  Stewart  Clipping  Ma- 
chine is  sold  for  $7.50  by  dealers 
everywhere,  or  direct.  Ask  for 
our  catalog  describing  our  com- 
plete line  of  machines  for  clip- 
ping cows,  horses,  mules,  and 
for  shearing  sheep. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

Chicago 


La  Salle  Avenue 
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The  TOWER  Pulverizer 


Kills  more  weeds  once  over  than  three  times  with  the  best  harrow  ever 
invented.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  a  series 
of  tests  covering  a  period  of  six  years,  has  discovered  that  weeds  are  the 
greatest  enemies  corn  has  to  contend  with. 

The  Tower  Surface  Cultivator 

cuts  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  same  as 
a  hoe,  so  that  not  a 
weed  escapes. 

This   cultivator   enabled  Ivan 
Houser,  a  boy  of  Farmer  City,  Il- 
linois, to  raise  the  boys'  prize  acre 
of  corn,  122.6  bushels,  and  an  average  of  117  bushels  for  7  acres. 

Also  Chester  Yarnell,  a  17-year-old  boy  of  St.  James,  Minn.,  to  win 
his  prize  over  1,300  competitors  with  102  bushels  and  58  pounds. 
Write  us  for  their  statements  as  to  how  they  did  it. 
Be  sure  your  new  cultivator  has  TOWER  on  the  tongue. 


The  J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 

MENDOTA,  ILLINOIS. 
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Land  Value  More  Than  Doubled 

WHEN  Mr.  Honeycutt  of  Lee  County,  Illinois, 
bought  a  run  down  400-acre  farm  about  three  years 
ago,  some  of  his  neighbors  thought  he  had  made  a 
bad  bargain. 

After  three  years'  soil  treatment  by  scientific  methods,  he  raised 
more  than  eighty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  land  that  produced  less 
than  thirty  bushels  the  first  year  he  farmed  it. 

At  forty  cents  a  bushel,  that  figures  about  $32.00  an  acre,  not  less 
than  $14.00  of  which  is  clear  profit,  representing  7  per  cent  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $200  an  acre.  Mr.  Honeycutt  paid  less  than  half  that  price  for 
his  land,  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  state.  In  all 
probability  it  is  not  as  good  as  the  land  you  are  farming.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  up-to-date,  common-sense  methods  of  stock  feeding 
and  soil  fertilizing.  You  can  do  as  well  or  better  than  he  has  done, 
when  you  begin  to  supply  your  soil  with  the  kind  and  Quantity  of 
fertilizer  it  needs,  and  spread  manure  evenly  with  an 

I H  C  Manure  Spreader 

I  H  C  Manure  Spreaders  are  made  in  various  styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  any  and  all  conditions.  There  are  low  machines  and  high;  steel 
frames,  and  wood;  wide,  medium  and  narrow  machines,  all  of  guaran- 
teed capacity;  return  and  endless  aprons;  in  short,  a  spreader  built  to 
meet  your  conditions  and  made  to  spread  manure,  straw,  lime,  or 
ashes  as  required. 

I  H  C  Spreaders  will  spread  manure  evenly  on  the  level,  going  up 
hill,  or  down.    The  wheel  rims  are  wide  and  are  equipped  with 
Z-shaped  lugs,  which  provide  ample  tractive  power  without  jarring 
the  machines  excessively.    The  apron  moves  on  large  rollers.  The 
beater  drive  is  positive,  but  the  chain  wears  only  one  side. 
The  I  H  C  dealer  will  show  you  the  most  effective  machine  for 
your  work.    Ask  to  see  an  I  H  C  manure  spreader.    You  can 
get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 
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Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experimental  Stations 

Look  To  Us  For  Seed 
Indigenous  To  This  Territory 


We  have  the  best  that  money  and  experience  can  produce.  Our 
complete  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Farm  Requisites  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  > ^   ■  - 


The  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  Co. 

SEEDSMEN 

Established  1838         316  WALNUT  STREET.  OINOINNATL  OHIO. 


OHIO 
STATE  FAIR 

COLUMBUS 
September  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  1913 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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The  Problem  of  Farm  Efficiency 

Successful  management  of  your  own  or  some  other  man's  farm 
means  that  you  hold  production  costs  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  The 
farm  engine,  as  you  know,  is  a  big  factor  in  making  every  edge  cut. 

Your  choice  of  an  engine, 
however,  should  be  made 
with  care.  Above  all,  keep 
efficiency  in  mind  when  you 
make  your  selection.  You 
want  an  engine  that  will 
operate  cheaply;  one  that  is 
dependable.  An  engine  that 
holds  up  your  work  is  a  cost- 
ly investment. 

Jack  of  All  Trades 
Kerosene  Engines 

will  give  sure,  dependable  service  and  will  do  your  work  at  the  lowest 
cost.  These  engines 

Operate  on  Kerosene.  They  use  about  the  same  amount  of  kero- 
sene per  horse  power  hour  as  other  engines  do  of  gasoline.  They  en- 
able you  to  cut  fuel  expense  often  as  much  as  50'  per  cent. 

They  last  for  years.  They  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  every 
engine  will  develop  more  than  rated  power.  They  do  not  break  down 
or  go  to  pieces  when  worked  hard. 

The  price  is  low.  The  large  number  we  build  and  our  modern  fac- 
tory facilities  enable  us  to  sell  these  high  grade  engines  at  remark- 
ably low  prices. 

Every  engine  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  1890F2. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

CINCINNATI        CLEVELAND         LOUISVILLE  CHICAGO 

Fairbanks  Scales,  Oil  Traction  Engines,  Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Electric  Light  Plants, 
Electric  Motors,   Windmills,  Feed  Grinders,  Saw  Frames,   Spray  Outfits. 
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and  Thorough 
Harvesting 

Is  an  Essential 
in  Economical 
Farming 


The  wonderful  knotter  which  never  fails  nor  uses  an  inch  more 


twine  than  is  necessary  is  a  feature  of  the 


Walter 
A. 


w  w  7  y-X  "NEW  CENTURY" 

WOOD  BINDER 


which  makes  this  machine  particularly  econom- 
ical of  time  during  busy  harvesting  days.  No 
one  need  follow  this  binder  to  tie  bundles 
because  the  knot  has  slipped.  No  time  is  lost 
while  untied  grain  and  bundles  are  disen- 
tangled. The  perfect  separation  of  the  New 
Centmy  prevents  any  such  trouble.  These  two 
features  alone  make  the  New  Century  almost 
psij  for  itself  in  time  saved  during  harvest. 

The  many  other  exclusive  features  about  this 
machine  make  it  worth  while  for  you  to 


Send  for  Our 
Big  Free 
Catalog 


THE  WOOD  KNOTTER 


THE  KNOT 
IT  TIES 


and  study  them.  The  Walter  A.  Wood 
Light  Enclosed  Gear  Reaper, 
described  in  this  catalog,  will 
also  interest  you.  Mail  a  postal 


WOOD  ENCLOSED  GE.-^R  REAPER 


to  US  today. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co. 


32  Swan  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 
Make  Money  for  You 

By  bringing  to  bear  upon  your  live  stock  consignments 
the  best  efforts  of  a  selling  organization  developed  and 
perfected  by  twenty-six  years  of  constant  study  and 
effort. 

You  cannot  possibly  find  a  live  stock  commission  firm 
of  higher  commercial  and  financial  standing;  that  has 
a  better  staff  of  salesmen;  or  that  w^ill  work  harder 
to  secure  top  market  value  for  your  consignments. 

Further,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  a 
small  or  a  large  feeder,  experienced  or  inexperienced, 
we  do  our  very  best  for  you  just  the  same — and 
that  means  that  no  one  can  do  more  or  better. 

Therefore,  to  insure  utmost  Security, 
Satisfaction  and  Profit,  you  should 

SHIP  YOUR  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  & 
COMPANY 

Chicago  E.  Buffalo  E.  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  So.  St.  Joseph 
Denver      So.  Omaha    Sioux  City      Fort  Worth      So.  St.  Paul 
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Campus  Conservation 

PROFESSOR  J.  N.  BRADFORD 
University  Archittct 


THE  object  of  this  movement  has 
been  confused  with  Campus  Im- 
provement. The  latter,  including  build- 
ings, their  architecture,  location  and 
equipment  and  their  surrounding 
walks,  drives  and  planting,  is  a  work 
carried  on  under  the  direction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Campus  Conservation  movement 
originated  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Campus  improvements  and  beautifica- 
tion.  To  this  end  an  organization  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Campus  Conserva- 
tion Congress  has  been  perfected  con- 
sisting of  one  delegate  from  each  uni- 
versity organization. 

This  Congress  will  formulate  a  plan 
whereb}^  a  spirit  of  pride  will  be  de- 
veloped, among  our  University  popula- 
tion, in  the  appearance  of  the  Campus, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  become  a  treas- 
ured tradition. 

This  conservation  spirit  will  guard 
against  the  tramping  of  unsightly 
paths  across  the  grass  and  the  littering 
of  paper  on  the  Campus  or  in  and  about 
the  buildings,  thus  adding  to  the  beau- 
tification,  cleanliness  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  University  grounds  and 
buildings. 

Only  a  small  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  will  be  necessary  to 
attain  grand  results.  The  present 
numerous,  unnecessary  and  unsightly 
paths  across  the  grass  in  every  imag- 
inary direction  is  more  the  result  of 
thoughtlessness  than  intentional  ac- 
tion. 


There  is  no  intention  whatever  of 
forbidding  anyone  from  walking  on 
the  grass,  onl}^  the  request  to  prevent 
tramping  paths  across  the  grass  and 
littering  it  with  rubbish  of  any  kind. 

The  permanent  plan  for  the  future 
Campus  improvements  is  being  devel- 
oped, the  general  scheme  of  which  is 
shown  on  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. By  referring  to  this  map,  show- 
ing only  building  locations,  walks  and 
drives,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  place 
of  the  present  indiscriminate  informali- 
ty with  its  innumerable  unsightly 
past,  and  orderly,  direct  and  formaliz- 
ed arrangement  is  planned.  The  walks 
and  drives  will  be  constructed  of  a 
permanent  material  free  from  dust  and 
mud  and  of  ample  width  to  accommo- 
date the  traffic. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  Building  all  of  the  social  and 
residental  buildings  are  grouped  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Campus.  The  val- 
ley running  east  and  west  past  the 
lake  and  spring  forms  a  natural  divis- 
ion between  the  instructional  and  resi- 
dential buildings  of  the  University 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bota- 
ny and  Zoology  Building  will  be  out  of 
the  instructional  group. 

The  Engineering  group  will  be  ar- 
ranged in  an  axis  north  of  the 
Chemistry  building  while  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Veterinary  buildings  will 
be  grouped  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Campus  along  the  Neil  Avenue  drive. 

The  Library,  common  to  the  work  of 
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the  whole  University,  is  very  fortun- 
ately located  as  central  as  the  group- 
ing of  buildings  will  permit  and  forms 
the  crowning  architectural  climax  on 
the  main  east  and  west  Campus  axis. 

While  this  plan  formalizes  the  Cam- 
pus, thereby  reflecting  the  orderly,  sys- 
tematic organization  of  the  University 
there  are  spots  which  will  always  re- 
main informal  and  in  a  way  satisfy 
those  strongly  attached  to  informal 
landscape  acrhitecture,  for  example 
the  vicinity  of  Mirror  Lake.  This  part 
of  the  Campus  is  naturally  picturesque 
and  must  be  preserved  entirely  free 
from  formal  encroachments. 

To  the  west  of  Neil  Avenue  drive  in 
the  low  ground  and  on  the  steep  banks, 
permitting  a  variety  of  planting  will 
be  the  new  Botanic  Garden,  beautify- 
ing this  neglected  spot. 

Along  the  drives  and  walks  will  be 
placed  numerous  cluster  light  stand- 
ards which  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness and  convenience  of  the  Campus 
after  nightfall.  This  improvement  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  especially 
during  the  short  days  of  winter. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  will 
be  an  important  part  of  the  Campus 
beautification,  constituting  the  adorn- 


ment of  its  formal  lines  with  nature's 
art. 

Displeasing  views  will  be  "planted 
out"  and  pleasing  ones  enhanced  by 
''planting  in."  In  this  part  of  the 
work  the  services  of  the  botanist,  hor- 
ticulturalist  and  forester  will  assist 
the  architect  and  produce  a  result  free 
from  a  ''one  man  plan." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  however 
much  the  beautification  of  the  Campus 
may  appeal  to  the  designer's  imagina- 
tion the  utilitarian  considerations  can 
not  be  ignored  without  resulting  in  an 
artistic  and  practical  failure. 

Buildings  and  the  means  to  get  to 
and  from  them  must  be  considered  of 
primary  importance  with  the  land- 
scape work  an  accessary. 

With  all  this  planning,  building  and 
planting  to  develop  the  Campus  beau- 
tiful, the  results  will  be  far  from  a 
success  unless  a  true  spirit  pride  in 
this  beautification  can  be  instilled  into 
our  students  and  instructors. 

To  this  end  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
servation Congress  will  be  directed. 
Let  every  one  on  the  Campus  willingly 
and  enthusiastically  join  the  move- 
ment so  that  we  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  "Model  Campus  Beautiful"  at 
Ohio  State. 


When  days  are  happiest  we  never  know 
How  deep  the  love  of  friend,  how  kind  our  foe : 
But  when  upon  us  falls  affliction's  hour, 
We  see  true  friendship  and  love's  power. 
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The  New  Horticultural  Building 

PROFESSOR  VERNON  H.  DAVIS 
Department  of  Horticulture 


A BUILDING  for  Horticulture  and 
Forestry  is  at  last  to  be  realized. 
The  last  legislature  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  $150,000  for  a  Horticultural 
and  Forestry  building  and  $15,000  for 
equipping  the  same.  This  building 
will  place  these  two  Departments  of 
the  Agricultural  College  on  something 
like  an  equitable  footing  with  the  oth- 
er Departments  as  far  as  housing  and 
equipment  is  concerned.  For  years  the 
building  and  equipment  available  for 
use  by  these  Departments  has  been  a 
serious  reflection,  not  only  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  college  as  a  whole, 
but  upon  the  University  as  well.  This 
building  will  serve  to  emphasize  in  a 
peculiar  way  some  of  the  phases  of 
Agricultural  education  receiving  espe- 
cial attention  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place  the  college  in  gen- 
eral has  been  teaching  the  necessities 
for  more  intensive  and  more  thorough 
farming  methods,  yet  have  been  em- 
phasizing what  is  commonly  consider- 
ed extensive  farming.  The  so-called 
Horticultural  crops  lend  themselves  in 
a  peculiar  way  to  intensive  cultivation, 
and  in  many  locations  should  be  grown 
in  preference  to  the  farm  crops  and 
will  always  be  more  profitable.  "With 
the  coming  of  the  new  building  an  ad- 
equate equipment  will  for  the  first 
time  be  provided  for  proper  instruc- 
tion along  these  lines. 

The  spirit  of  conservation  is  every- 
where manifest,  yet  the  Department 
of  Forestry,  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  lines  of  endeavor  in  this  di- 
rection, will  have  its  first  opportunity 
for  adequate  expression  and  effective 
work  in  the  new  building.  In  no  other 
Department  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  the  aesthetic  phase  of  an  Ag- 


ricultural education  be  emphasized  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  the  Horticultural 
Department.  Landscape  Gardening  in 
the  sense  that  applies  to  the  beautify- 
ing of  home  surroundings  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  creation  of  the  home  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  to  the  farm  beauti- 
ful raises  the  objects  and  aims  of  an 
agricultural  education  above  the  mere 
basis  of  more  crops  per  acre,  of  more 
pounds  of  beef  per  ton  of  food.  Sor- 
did, unsightly  and  unkept  surround- 
ings have  had  a  more  potent  infiuence 
in  driving  boys  and  girls  from  the  farm 
and  destroying  their  interest  in  coun- 
try life  than  most  of  us  are  willing  to 
admit.  It  also  has  a  more  direct  effect 
in  depressing  farm  values  than  usually 
is  thought,  and  upon  the  other  hand 
properly  kept  and  beautiful  grounds 
about  the  home  and  building  will  add 
very  materially  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  land  of  the  farm.  These,  to  my 
mind,  are  some  of  the  things  most 
worth  while  in  an  agricultural  educa- 
tion for  which  the  Horticultural  and 
Forestry  Building  will  stand  as  a  kind 
of  a  monument  and  constant  reminder. 

The  need  for  the  building  will  be- 
come apparent  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  semester  just  ending 
500  students  have  been  receiving  reg- 
ular instruction  in  this  Department, 
over  one-half  of  which  have  been  ac- 
commodated outside  of  the  Horticultur- 
al Building.  Two  classes  with  over  a 
hundred  students  each  have  received 
continuous  instruction,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommo- 
date them  has  taxed  the  present  lim- 
itations of  Townshend  Hall.  When 
the  problem  of  laboratory  work  for 
such  classes  is  considered  it  will  be  ap- 
parent at  once  that  the  work  from 
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both  the  instructor's  and  students 
standpoint  must  have  been  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.  So  much  for  the  pres- 
ent conditions  which  are  to  be  relieved 
by  the  new  building  and  every  one  in 
the  college,  and  especially  in  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture  and  Forestry 
are  forgetting  their  past  inconveni- 
ences and  looking  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  their  future  work  in  more  com- 
modious suiTOunding  and  equipment 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
work  satisfactorily. 

The  new  building  is  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  which  will  be  torn 
doAvn  during  the  present  summer  and 
work  immediately  begun  on  the  new 
one  if  the  present  plan  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  carried  out.  Plans  are  al- 
ready practically  completed  for  the 
building  and  it  will  probably  be  only 
a  very  short  time  until  contracts  are 
let  and  work  begun.  The  building  will 
be  two  stories  high  with  basement,  82 
feet  wide  and  250  feet  long.  The  lines 
of  construction  will  follow  ver}^  closeh' 
those  of  Townshend  Hall. 

The  building  will  be  divided  equal- 
ly from  the  ground  up  between  the  De- 
partments of  Horticulture  and  Forest- 
ry, Horticulture  occupying  the  south 
end.  In  the  basement  will  be  found  a 
cold  storage  room  of  a  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  carry  all  fruits  and  perisha- 
ble supplies  needed  in  instructional 
work  and  built  in  such  a  way  that  it 
may  be  used  throughout  the  year  for 
experimental  purposes  in  connection 
with  problems  of  storage.  A  spray 
room,  locker  rooms  and  laboratories 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  space. 
The  second  floor  will  contain  the  of- 
fices and  class  rooms  and  laboratories. 
The  third  floor  will  contain  one  large 


auditorium,  seating  500  persons  and 
the  remainder  of  the  space  given  over 
to  laboratories  and  class  rooms. 

In  the  securing  of  this  building  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  Professor 
Paddock,  Head  of  the  Department, 
who  has  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts 
since  coming  to  the  University  to  cre- 
ate and  crystalize  a  sentiment  more  ap- 
preciative of  the  needs  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  Horticultural  work  in  Ohio. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that 
during  all  the  years  of  asking  and 
waiting  a  public  building  was  not  se- 
cured until  the  Horticultural  interests 
of  the  state  became  sufficiently  arous- 
ed to  ask  for  and  demand  better  equip- 
ment for  instruction  in  the  particular 
lines  of  especial  interest  to  them. 
Great  credit  is,  therefore,  due  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  their  members 
in  that  they  are  the  organized  body 
representing  the  Horticultural  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  state  and  were  es- 
pecially active  in  securing  the  new 
building. 

Deserving  of  especial  mention  in 
connection  with  the  advances  that  are 
now  being  made  possible  in  both  the 
Horticultural  and  Forestry  Depart- 
ments is  Professor  W.  H.  Lazenby,  the 
veteran  instructor  in  both  Departments 
before  their  separation  and  in  Forestry 
exclusively  since  separation.  He  has 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
earnestly  instructing  young  men  who 
were  interested  in  these  subjects  under 
conditions  which  would  have  discour- 
aged a  fainter  heart  than  his.  The 
new  building  with  all  the  added  con- 
veniences and  greater  efficiency  which 
it  applies  comes  in  the  way  of  a  reward 
to  him  for  his  years  of  faithful  service 
during  the  pioneer  days  of  both  De- 
partments. 
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The  New  Biology  Building 

PROFESSOR  W.  G.  STOVER 
Department  of  Botany 


WITH  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  recent  years,  the  departments 
of  Botany  and  Zoology  have  been  badly 
overcrowded  for  some  time.  In  fact, 
both  departments  have  been  holding 
part  of  their  classes  in  other  buildings. 
The  legislature  has  now  provided  for 
a  new  building  which  will  give  room 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  present 
courses  offered,  and  for  desirable  new 
courses  which  are  being  planned. 

Work  has  already  started  on  the  new 
building,  which  is  to  stand  on  Neil  Ave- 
nue nearly  opposite  Oxley  Hall.  It  is 
to  be  of  red  pressed  brick,  and  in  archi- 
tectural style  will  harmonize  with  its 
neighbor  across  the  avenue.  There  will 
be  two  stories,  an  attic  and  basement, 
and  the  cost  will  be  $125,000. 

The  Zoological  department  will  oc- 
cupy the  north  wing,  and  the  Botanic- 
al department  the  south.  Here  will  be 
found  the  laboratories,  recitation 
rooms,  offices,  store  rooms  and  dark 
rooms.  These  will  all  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  the 
study  of  Zoology  and  Botany  in  their 
different  phases. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building 
will  be  occupied  in  common  by  the  two 
departments.  On  the  first  floor  in  this 
portion  will  be  a  large  lecture  room 
and  directly  beneath  it  a  well-appoint- 
ed aquarium.  On  the  second  floor, 
above  the  entrance,  will  be  located  a 
joint  library  with  seminar  rooms  on 
either  side.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
floor  it  is  planned  to  have  a  biological 
museum.  There  is  already  considera- 
ble interesting  museum  material  in  the 
two  departments  which  is  not  now  ade- 
quately displayed  on  account  of  lack 
of  room. 


The  aquarium  in  the  basement  will 
be  an  interesting  feature.  Living  fishes, 
and  other  water  forms  of  life  can  be 
kept  here  at  all  times.  Connected  with 
the  Zoological  department,  also,  there 
will  be  an  insectory,  in  which  will  be 
reared  various  sorts  of  insects  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  and  an  apiary  in  which 
the  principles  of  beekeeping  may  be 
observed. 

In  connection  with  the  Botanical  de- 
partment, there  will  be  a  greenhouse 
which  will  provide  space  for  growing 
various  exotic  plants  and  much  of  the 
material  necessary  for  class  use.  One 
room  will  probably  be  devoted  to  the 
use  of  students  carrying  on  experi- 
ments in  plant  physiology.  Another 
will  provide  facilities  for  the  study  of 
the  principles  of  plant  breeding.  Still 
another  will  be  set  apart  as  a  patho- 
logium  in  which  diseases  of  cultivated 
plants  may  be  studied  on  their  living 
hosts  at  practically  all  times  of  the 
year. 

The  hollow  to  the  north  of  the  build- 
ing site  will  be  converted  into  a  pond 
in  and  upon  the  margin  of  which  will 
be  found  various  forms  of  animal  and 
plant  life  not  otherwise  readily  avail- 
able. To  the  west  of  the  building  will 
be  laid  out  a  botanical  garden  and  ar- 
boretum. 

With  the  additional  facilities  provid- 
ed in  this  building,  the  courses  already 
offered  can  be  made  more  effective. 
New  lines  of  research  in  animal  and 
plant  genetics  and  in  plant  pathology 
are  made  possible,  and  new  courses  in 
applied  entomology,  fungous  diseases, 
of  plants  and  dendrology  are  being 
planned.  In  every  way,  both  the  de- 
partments can  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  University  and  to  the  State. 
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The  Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum 

FOREST  BROWN 
Florist 


THE  valley  in  which.  Mirror  Lake  is 
situated,  continues  west  of  Neil 
Avenue  toward  the  Olentangy  River. 
This  west  portion  of  the  valley  affords 
a  favorable  site  for  the  development  of 
a  Botanic  Garden  and  Arboretum. 

In  brief,  the  west  portion  is  to  be 
developed  as  an  aboretum.  Two  small 
lakes  are  to  be  formed  near  the  build- 
ing. Each  one  is  to  be  planted  with 
aquatic  plants,  both  native  and  trop- 
ical. Among  the  water  lilies,  the  Vic- 
toria regia  will  be  grown,  the  leaves  of 
which  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  are  often  large  enough  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  person.  The 
shaded  north  slopes  are  to  have  Rhod- 
odendrons and  other  plants  mainly  of 
a  shrubby  nature.  An  experimental 
garden  will  be  started  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, which  is  to  be  enclosed  so  that 
careful  experimental  work  may  be  con- 
ducted without  danger  of  interference. 
As  opportunity  affords,  collections  of 
plants  of  special  interest  will  be  set 
aside  in  different  divisions  of  the  gar- 
den. 

As  soon  as  conditions  are  suitable 
for  the  propagation  of  seedlings,  a 
collection  of  standard  seeds  of  native 
Ohio  plants  will  be  made  and  offered 
for  exchange,  in  the  form  of  an  Ex- 
change Seed  List  to  be  revised  and 
published  each  year.  Li  this  way  the 
garden  will  be  able  to  secure  seed  and 
plants  from  the  numerous  botanic  gar- 


dens in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
There  is  scarcely  any  country  which 
does  not  possess  at  least  one  well  or- 
ganized botanic  garden  for  education- 
al purposes.  Most  of  these  are  in  con- 
nection with  Universities.  There  are 
at  least  three  hundred  botanic  gardens 
of  this  kind,  representing  various  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  each  of  which  offers 
in  return  a  similar  seed  exchange  list. 
It  is  thus  seen  how  convenient  a  means 
this  affords  for  securing  plants,  not 
only  of  geographic  interest,  but  of  sys- 
tematic, physiological,  plant  breeding, 
medicinal  and  other  fields  of  study.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  Exchange  Seed 
List  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  con- 
duction of  a  botanic  garden. 

The  garden  is  to  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  a  driveway  will  lead  from  Neil 
Avenue  over  the  garden  in  such  a  way 
that  a  good  general  view  of  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  other  plants  may  be  had 
by  following  the  roadway.  Also,  a 
number  of  foot  paths  will  be  construct- 
ed by  means  of  which  one  may  inspect 
the  various  collections  more  closely. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dr.  Kellerman 
started  a  botanic  garden  on  this  site 
a  number  of  years  ago;  but  his  plans 
were  so  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  cattle  and  other  animals  pasturing 
here  that  the  scheme  was  at  length 
abandoned.  The  need  of  an  efficient 
botanic  garden  is  more  strongly  felt 
by  the  University. 


Remember  "Ohio  State  Day" 
at  the  State  Fair 
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Agricultural  Graduates  and  the  Home  Church 

REV.  WILLIAM  HOUSTON 
Pastor  Presbyterian  Church  tt  Ohio  State 


THE  field,  the  forest  and  the  farm 
show  new  opportunities  to  the  stu- 
dent on  his  return.  He  has  lived  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  period  in  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  charged  with  enthu- 
siasm for  doing  things.  There  is  no 
failure  in  ideal  farming  when  the  legis- 
lature pays  the  bills.  The  examinations 
have  been  taken.  The  stuednt  is  back 
home.  The  old  gray  mare,  with  scant 
recognition    of    past  familiarity,  has 


show  signs  of  being  unkempt,  uncared 
for  and  unloved.  The  services  inside 
resemble  the  conditions  outside — both 
run  down  and  neglected.  Half  a  dozen 
men  from  the  neighborhood  in  half  a 
day  could  fix  the  fence,  clean  the 
church  building,  rid  up  the  yard,  plant 
the  flowers  and  show  the  passer-by  that 
here  was  a  church  in  the  open  country 
well  kept  and  inviting. 

The  Bible  School — my  me !  There  are 


MAY  THE  CHURCH  SERVE  TO  LINK  RELIGION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


hauled  the  little  trunk  packed  with  a 
much-worn  uniform,  a  large  college 
banner  and  numerous  photographs  of 
one  girl,  back  home.  Father  is  hope- 
ful.   Mother  is  sure. 

There  is  the  old  church  building.  It 
does  not  seem  as  imposing  as  in  tl;e  old 
days.  There  is  evidence  that  it  was 
painted  once.  Weeds  are  luxuriant. 
Hitching  posts  are  few,  a  broken  win- 
dow, a  battered  door,  a  delapidated 
wood    shed,    much    dust  everywhere 


no  supplies.  The  music !  "Would  you 
listen.  Make  it  better.  Attend  and  get 
in  a  class,  sing,  teach,  superintend,  ring 
the  bell,  sweep  out,  be  willing  to  help 
anywhere.  The  sermon  and  the  service 
of  worship  make  valuable.  Of  course, 
you  can.  Ask  for  special  subjects  to 
be  discussed.  Suggest  texts.  Mention 
the  ones  that  are  interesting.  Beat  the 
bushes  for  an  audience,  advertise,  use 
the  telephone,  boost  the  church,  and 
help  the  preacher.   Help  every  one  who 
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is  a  pusher.  Get  back  of  the  preach- 
er's enterprises  and  let  him  know  that 
you  are  with  him  in  every  good  word 
and  work.  An  expectant  and  sympa- 
thetic audience  can  tone  up  a  poor 
preacher  until  he  is  eloquent,  while  a 
cynical  and  critical  audience  would 
make  Billy  Sunday  tiresome.  Help  the 
church  along  back  home. 

The  church  building  and  the  school 
house  are  the  natural  social  centers. 
' '  Something  doing  every  week, ' '  makes 
a  good  slogan.  Box  socials,  singing 
schools,  spelling  matches,  story-telling, 
parties,  picnics,  sane  Fourth,  conven- 
tions, institutes,  a  good  time  all  the 
time  back  home. 

Better  people  want  better  roads.  Bet- 
ter roads  make  better  farms,  better 
farms  and  better  people  produce 
larger  crops,  better  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  people.   These  desirable  conditions 


will  bring  back  home  many  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  live  on  a  city  lot  so 
narrow  they  can  spit  across. 

Local  politics  are  for  you.  Vote 
every  time  there  is  the  chance  and  vote 
for  men  that  you  believe  can  fill  the  of- 
fices best.  Become  interested  in  the  pri- 
maries. Kick  the  man  off  the  place 
that  offers  to  pay  you  for  time  lost  in 
going  to  vote  and  thereby  set  a  good 
example  for  your  neighbors.  There  is 
a  place  prepared  for  bribe  givers  and 
bribe  takers.  Furnish  a  ticket  for 
those  who  live  back  home. 

Can't?  Try.  Of  course,  you  can.  If 
you  have  not  deveolped  the  spirit  of 
leadership,  do  it  now.  Forget  your 
discouragement.  Remember  your  pur- 
pose is  to  have  the  best  neighborhood 
back  home.  Do  it  and  in  a  few  years 
it  will  show  to  the  people  back  home 
what  it  meant  for  you  to  have  been  a 
student  at  Ohio  State. 


LET  THE  HOME  AND  THE  CHUECH  CO-OPEKATE. 
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Keeping  Bees 

PROFESSOR  JAS.  S.  MINE 
Entomologist 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  at  Townshend 
Hall  the  past  winter,  the  statement  was 
made  by  an  experienced  Apiarist  that 
bees  should  be  kept  much  more  gener 
ally,  on  the  farms  of  the  state,  than 


' '  QUEENS  AND  QUEENS. ' ' 


they  are  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  at  least  two  evident  reasons  why 
this  should  be  so.  Honey  is  a  whole- 
some article  of  food  and  a  great  many 
of  our  people  do  not  have  it  unless 
they  produce  it  themselves.  Again, 
bees  have  been  proven  a  necessity  for 


the  proper  pollination  of  fruit  and  oth- 
er blossoms.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  doubting  that  yields  of 
fruits  and  some  other  crops  would  be 
increased  if  bees  were  more  generally 
distributed. 

There  are  a  number  of  Ohio  bee- 
keepers who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  commercial  profession.  By 
study  and  investigation  they  are  able 
to  use  methods,  which  produce  best  re- 
sults and  from  their  standpoint  bee- 
keeping pays.  No  class  of  men  engag- 
ed in  any  profession  is  more  willing 
than  beekeepers  to  impart  their  knowl- 
edge to  others.  This  information  re- 
garding up  to  date  methods  used  in 
handling  bees  is  very  easy  to  obtain, 
and  any  one  with  the  inclination  can 
fit  himself  for  the  work. 

It  would  seem  that  there  should  be 
in  Ohio  large  numbe:"3  cf  individuals 
anxious  to  keep  a  few  colonies  of  bees, 
not  necessarily  from  a  commer3ial 
standpoint  alone,  but  to  produce  honey 
for  their  own  use  and  to  secure  the  ser 
vice  of  these  insects  in  the  pollination 
of  blossoms. 

Many  would  not  dispense  with  bee^ 
because  they  have  formed  an  attrac- 
tion for  them  and  because  they  feel 
that  their  premises  are  incomplete 
without  them.  It  is  always  pleasing 
to  visit  a  place  where  the  owner  pro- 
duces an  abundant  supply  of  many 
things  for  home  consumption. 


Oh,  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
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Silage  and  Concrete  Silos 


THE  principal  source  of  profit  in 
dairying,  stock-raising,  and  farm- 
ing lies  in  improving  the  quality  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  down  the  cost  of 
production.  In  this  matter  of  profit 
and  loss  nothing  plays  such  an  import- 
ant part  as  the  question  of  feeds  and 
feeding.  The  natural  feed  for  animals, 
the  one  on  which  they  do  best,  is  green 
pasture.  In  climates  subject  to  frost, 
man  has  made  the  same  provision  for 
animals  as  for  himself  by  providing 
them  in  winter  with  canned  green  foa- 
der  called  ''silage."  Silage  is  made 
most  commonly  from  corn,  cow  peas, 
clover,  sorghum,  or  alfalfa,  merely 
chopped  fine  and  stored  in  large  water- 
tight cans  known  as  "silos."  In  dry 
weather  or  in  winter,  when  green  pas- 
ture cannot  be  had,  this  feed  is  equally 
good  in  producing  a  flow  of  milk  or  in 
putting  fat  on  animals.  One  acre  of  a 
crop  harvested  as  silage  will  feed  twice 
as  much  stock  as  the  same  amount  har- 
vested in  any  other  manner. 

Like  a  glass  fruit  jar,  a  silo  must  be 
water-tight  and  jointless  to  keep  the 
silage  from  moulding  or  "dry  firing." 
for  this  reason,  and  also  because  no 
painting  or  repairing  is  ever  necessary, 
solid-wall  concrete  silos  are  coming  into 
general  use. 

Selecting  the  Size  of  the  Silo. 
The  best  silos  are  built  circular  in 
shape.  The  size  depends  upon  how 
many  animals  are  to  be  fed  daily,  the 
quantity  in  pounds  for  each  animal's 
daily  feed,  and  the  number  of  days  it 
may  be  necessary  to  feed  them.  The 
silo  should  be  of  such  size  that  a  layer 
of  silage  at  least  2  inches  in  depth  will 
be  removed  each  day  after  feeding  has 
begun.  This  prevents  a  thin  top  layer 
from  moulding.  A  dairy  cow  requires 
about  40  pounds  of  silage  per  day,  and 


the  following  table  is  based  on  this 
amount.  Forty  pounds  is  also  the  av- 
erage weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  silage. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  SILO  ACCORDING  TO 
SIZE  OF  HERD. 


Feed  for  180  Days. 


o 

Size  of  Silo. 
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It  is  frequently  advisable  to  cut  down 
the,  average  daily  ration  or  to  use  sil- 
age together  with  other  feeds.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  and  especially  for 
dry  weather  feeding  in  summer,  many 
farmers  find  it  best  to  build  two  silos  of 
moderate  size  instead  of  one  large 
structure. 

Location  and  Foundation. 

Locate  the  silo  where  it  will  be  con- 
venient for  feeding.  Usually  it  is  join- 
ed to  the  barn  by  means  of  a  chute  and 
passageway  with  doors.  Since  the  silo 
and  its  contents  are  heavy,  it  must  be 
built  on  solid  ground.  The  bottom  of 
the  foundation  should  go  below  frost 
line.  The  silo  may,  with  advantage,, 
extend  4  or  5  feet  into  the  ground.  Dig 
the  pit  large  enough  to  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  circular  walls  and  a 
footing  2  feet  wide. 
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Making  the  Forms. 

In  order  to  save  lumber  the  concrete 
is  poured  into  forms  which  can  be  mov- 
ed up  as  the  concrete  sets  or  becomes 
hard.  These  movable  forms  consist  of 
two  circular  shells  3  to  4  feet  high,  so 
made  that  one  fits  within  the  other 
with  space  between  for  a  6-inch  wall. 
The  horizontal  framework  consists  of 
two  by  four-inch  timbers  cut  to  circle, 
which  are  covered  with  sheet  metal  or 
wooden  lagging.  Each  piece  must  be 
long  enough  to  provide  for  a  6-foot  3- 


or  bank-run  gravel  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  sand  and  the  rock.  Measure  all 
materials  on  the  basis  that  1  bag  of 
cement  equals  1  cubic  foot.  Many  per- 
sons raise  the  concrete  in  buckets,  but 
the  work  can  be  done  more  quickly  and 
easily  by  using  a  horse  together  with 
a  derrick  or  a  well  braced  jib-boom  fix- 
ed to  an  adjoining  building. 

Building  the  Silo. 
The  finished  silo  shown  above  is  15 
feet  in  diameter  (inside)  and  36  feet 
high,  of  which  4  feet  is  below  ground. 


SOLID  CONCRETE  SILO  WITH  CON- 
CRETE ROOF. 

inch  length  of  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  as  well  as  several  inches  for  the 
lap  or  strap  joints.  The  forms  are  rais- 
ed by  loosening  them  at  the  joints  and 
setting  them  up  again  on  the  finished 
section  of  the  silo. 

Mixing  and  Placing  the  Concrete. 
Concrete  for  silos  should  be  rich  in 
Portland  cement  and  should  be  put  into 
the  forms  mushy  wet.  Mix  it  1  part 
cement  and  2  parts  sand  to  4  parts 
crushed  rock.    Four  parts  of  clean  pit 


'0^ 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  CONCRETE  SILO. 

At  odd  times  all  of  the  materials  were 
hauled,  so  that  there  would  be  no  delay 
when  the  work  started.  After  the  pit 
was  dug  to  solid  clay,  the  concrete  foot- 
ings (2  feet  wide  and  1  foot  thick) 
were  placed  and  a  4-inch  concrete  fioor 
was  laid  upon  the  natural  clay  bottom. 
The  next  day  the  forms  were  set  up, 
the  reinforcements  placed,  and  the 
walls  begun.  These  forms  were  4  feet 
high  and  were  made  in  eight  sections 
6  feet  3  inches  long. 
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Since  silage  contains  so  much  water, 
steel  rods  are  necessary  as  reinforce- 
ment to  withstand  the  pressure.  To 
get  the  best  results,  this  reinforcing 
should  be  placed  exactly  li/^  inches 
from  the  outside  of  the  silo  wall.  Rods 
%-inch  in  diameter  and  10  feet  long 
were  used.  The  vertical  rods  were 
spaced  18  inches  apart.  Measuring 
down  from  the  top  of  the  silo,  the  hor- 
zontal  rods  were  spaced  as  shown  in 
the  tables  below. 

SPACIXG  OF  HOEIZOXTAL  EEIXFOECE- 
MEXT. 


Feet  distant 
from  top... 

Spacing  in 
inches   


40-35j3o-3o|30-25j25-20 

1  1 
20- 1515-10 

6       7   1    8   j  10 

12  1  15 
1 

The  horizontal  rods  were  carefully 
made  into  solid  hoops  by  bending  the 
ends  so  as  to  hook  together.  They 
were  also  wired  to  the  inside  of  the 
vertical  rods.  (Complete  plans  for  silos 
may  be  obtained  free  from  any  Port- 
land cement  company.)  Two  extra 
lengths  were  placed  in  the  concrete  1% 
inches  above  the  door  openings  for  re- 
moving the  silage.  These  openings 
were  made  by  a  removable  form  (also 
cut  to  circle),  which  fitted  snugly  be- 
tween the  molds  for  the  silo  walls. 

The  silo  forms  were  filled  with  con- 
crete and  allowed  to  stand  over  night. 
The  next  morning  they  were  loosened, 
raised  and  again  filled.  These  opera- 
tions were  repeated  daily  until  the 
side  walls  were  finished. 

AVith  a  4-inch  concrete  roof,  the  silo 
is  entirely  fire  and  repair-proof.  The 
roof  was  built  on  a  temporary  wooden 
roof,  which  was  entirely  removed  after 
three  weeks.  The  concrete  roof  is  cone- 
shaped  with  a  rise  in  the  center  of  2 
feet  and  a  dip  or  overhanging  of  1 
foot.  One  inch  from  the  under  side, 
this  roof  is  reinforced  with  %-inch  rods 
laid  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  and 


spaced  18  inches  at  the  rim.  Every 
other  rod  reached  only  half-way  to  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  To  hold  the  spokes 
in  position  so  that  the  concrete  could 
be  forced  between  them  and  the  tem- 
porary wooden  roof,  one  ring  of  %- 
inch  rods  was  wired  to  this  reinforcing 
just  over  the  side  walls  and  another 
half-way  to  the  peak.  These  rods 
strengthen  the  roof  greatly  and  must 
not  be  left  out.  Water-soaked  weather 
boards  were  used  to  form  the  circular 
edge  of  the  roof.  An  opening  for  the 
blower  tube  from  the  cutter  was  form- 
ed in  the  silo  roof  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  doors  in  the  side  walls. 

The  Cost  of  Concrete  Silos. 
The  list  of  materials  required  for  this 
silo  is  given  below  together  with  a  very 
liberal  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  same. 
The  silo  was  built  by  five  farm  labor- 
ers in  thirteen  days.  As  a  raise  was 
made  each  day,  the  four  extra  days 
were  spent  in  framing  the  forms,  dig- 
ging the  pit  and  building  the  roof.  The 
owner  used  gravel  from  his  own  farm 
pit  instead  of  stone  and  sand. 

BILL  OF  MATERIALS.* 

Crushed  rock,  or  screened  gravel — iO  cu. 

yds.  at  $1.10  $44  00 

Sand — 20  cu.  yds.  at  $1.00   20  00 

Portland  cement — 54  barrels  at  $2.-50.  .135  00 
Eeinforcing,  425  pieces  of  f-inch  x  10- 
foot  rods — 1564  pounds  at  $0.02^.  .  .  39  10 


5238  10 


*  Consult  local  dealers  as  to  prices. 

The  first  cost  of  concrete  silos  may  or 
may  not  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
best  of  any  other  kind.  The  time  is 
now  at  hand  when  farmers,  like  rail- 
roads and  corporations,  are  consider- 
ing the  lasting  qualities  of  buildings. 
Concrete  silos  need  no  insurance:  they 
do  not  blow  down  or  burn  up.  They 
never  have  to  be  painted  or  repaired. 
With  other  kinds  of  silos  during  their 
short  lives,  the  expenses  alone  equal 
the  first  cost.    Concrete  lasts  forever. 
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What  the  Editor  Wants 

SAMUEL  R,  GUARD,  '12 
Associate  Editor  Breeders'  Gazette 


SAID  College  Lad:  ''I  know  what 
I  shall  do — I  shall  write  articles 
for  the  papers,"  and  in  his  excitement 
he  banged  his  study  table  with  his  fist. 
There  was  no  audience,  except  himself, 
which  in  this  case  was  a  good  audience. 
It  was  far  into  the  night.  His  lessons 
for  next  day  he  had  mentally  pro- 
nounced "well  done"  an  hour  ago.  He 
was  sure  he  could  tell  the  exacting 


his  favorite  farm  journal  for  this  last 
hour,  when  perhaps  he  should  have 
been  in  bed?  What  had  he  found? 
Mostly  personal  experience.  All  those 
things  had  happened  to  him  or  easily 
might  have  happened.  He  had  tasted 
melilotus  and  found  out  why  the  cows 
did  not  like  it.  He  had  crawled  into  a 
pig-tunnel  under  the  strawstack,  even 
when  the  pigs  were  inside,  and  found 


''OUR  PREXY"  AND  ''OUR  GOVERNOR." 


toil-and-interest-arousing  professor  the 
date  of  the  initial  importation  and 
the  name  of  the  ship.  If  perchance  his 
favorite  breed  were  discussed  he  might 
be  able  to  rid  himself  of  a  pet  idea  he 
had  hatched  yesterday  while  brooding 
over  some  dusty  yellowed  tomes  in  that 
corner  of  the  library  sacred  to  journal- 
istic historical  exhibits  and  to  solitude. 

But  anyhow  he  would  write  for  the 
papers.   Why,  had  he  not  been  reading 


out  that  pigs  would  brook  no  intru- 
sion by  small  boys  into  their  straw- 
stack  dens  and  that  they  had  no  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  as  they  made  a 
wild  stampede  for  the  exit,  each  being 
careful  to  plant  one  forefoot  in  the  eye, 
the  other  in  the  mouth,  and  both  hind 
feet  on  the  wailing  stomach  of  his  ju- 
venile corporosity.  Sure,  he  had  brok- 
en a  colt  and  lost  his  temper,  and  would 
now  unflinchingly  advocate  kindness 
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as  the  colt-breaker's  best  attri- 
bute (but  he'd  like  to  see  some  of 
the  contributors  break  a  horse  mule 
colt).  If  he  had  been  a  little  older 
might  not  he  have  gone  West  and  dis- 
covered alfalfa  just  as  well  or  better 
than  this  other  fellow?  Sure.  And  he 
would  write  for  the  papers. 

College  Lad  was  resolved.  He  said 
his  prayers  and  jumped  into  bed.  He 
dreamed  of  furlongs  of  galley-proof, 
at  the  top  of  which  a  dessicated  be- 
whiskered  editor  was  painting  his 
name  in  plain  black  pungent  smelling 
printers  ink.  Far  on  down  the  vista 
of  his  dream  he  saw  his  good  gray 
mares,  hitched  to  a  new  wagon,  drive 
up  under  the  chute  of  a  corn-criblike 
structure  ^labelled  ''Publisher"  and  a 
stream  of  gold  dollars  rattled  down 
into  his  60-bushel  wagon-bed.  He  him- 
self, rode  the  new  spring-seat.  When 
the  end  gate  busted  and  he  hopped 
down  to  bolster  it  up  and  stop  the 
golden  waste.  Queen  and  Duchess 
started  to  run — and  he  woke  up. 

The  next  night  was  the  weekly 
"Night  off."  College  Lad  stayed  at 
home  and  wrote  his  story.  The  more 
he  wrote  the  better  he  liked  it.  It  will 
surely  "take  the  rag  off  the  bush,"  he 
soliloquized  as  he  mailed  it  at  the  cor- 
ner in  time  to  catch  the  midnight  de- 
livery. It  was  about  "The  Theoretical 
Influence  of  Hydrostatic  Pressure  on 
the  Production  and  Consumption  of 
Feedstuffs."  It  was  a  masterpiece.  He 
had  carefully  noted  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures (the  figures  would  get  'em)  in  a 
lecture  of  the  previous  week.  He 
whistled  as  he  walked  back. 

Imagine  College  Lad's  chagrin  to 
have  his  manuscript  returned  with  one 
of  those  already-printed-and-handy  ed- 
itorial letters  of  "regret  as  to  unsuita- 
bility  for  our  purposes."  But  college 
lad  was  farm-reared  and  a  set-back 


was  no  defeat,  nor  a  dozen  set-backs. 
He  had  learned  that  trait  in  teaching 
brainless  calves  to  practice  modern 
dairy  husbandary  and  grow  up  on 
skimmilk. 

College  Lad  tried  again.  Again  the 
big  editor  did  not  appreciate  his  high- 
class  material.  One  night  he  read  in 
the  paper  about  a  woman  who  lived  on 
a  prairie  farm  far  out  west.  Every 
week  for  two  years  she  wrote  a  story 
and  every  week  drove  ten  miles  to  the 
postoffice  and  mailed  it  to  the  editor 
of  a  great  magazine.  Just  as  regularly 
for  the  two  years  she  each  week  found 
in  her  box  the  returned  story  of  the 
week  previous.  Then  one  week  in  her 
third  year  of  literary  striving  her  story 
was  not  returned.  Instead  came  a  let- 
ter of  acceptance  from  the  editor,  with 
some  sweet  post-script  lines.  After 
that  her  stories  came  to  be  regularly 
accepted.  Now  she  is  a  famous  writer. 
She  had  two  years  of  priceless  school- 
ing. Maybe  she  had  taught  calves  to 
drink  also,  and  had  read  the  book  of 
Job. 

College  Lad  was  determined  now, 
and  plugged  away.  In  not  many  weeks 
an  extract  from  a  lengthy  submitted 
article  was  published  over  his  signa- 
ture. His  joy  was  unconfined.  But  of 
vastly  more  moment,  the  editor  wrote 
him  a  personal  letter.  He  was  not  a 
feather-duster  editor.  College  Lad 
thought.  He  did  not  bandy  words. 
He  told  College  Lad  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  his  articles  and  wh^t  he  could 
do  to  make  them  acceptable.  After 
that  College  Lad  had  many  stories  ac- 
cepted. 

All  that  was  many  years  ago.  Col- 
lege Lad's  productions  are  sought  af- 
ter now.  College  Lad  has  been  an  edi- 
tor for  a  long  time.  After  his  many 
years  of  experience  both  at  writing  and 
editing  he  should  know  what  an  editor 
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wants.  But  he  says  he  can  not  tell. 
Perhaps  he  has  a  trade  secret  and  will 
not  tell.  He  might  or  might  not  think 
like  unto  the  following: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  most  editors 
are  human.  This  may  be  a  moot  point 
with  many  but  from  the  editor's  own 
viewpoint  it  is  absolutely  settled.  Of 
course  whatever  the  blue  pencil  elim- 
inates the  contributor  afterwards  con- 
fides to  his  friends  was  the  sine  qua 
non  of  his  article.  But  despite  the  fact 
that  the  editor  always  strikes  out  the 
wrong  words  and  inserts  worse  ones 
he  is  human.  Always  in  a  tight  place 
he  hides  behind  the  printer,  an  intense- 
ly human  attribute.  His  humanity  has 
all  to  do  with  w^hat  the  editor  wants. 
He  wants  human  words,  human  sent- 
ences, human  ideas,  human  stories. 

The  editor  being  a  quasi-public  util- 
ity wants  what  the  public  wants.  Like 
most  humans,  the  editor  seldom  gets 
just  what  he  does  want.  It  is  probably 
true  that  he  usually  wants  too  much, 
a  perfectly  human  attribute.  He  wants 
to  escape  proof-reading,  he  wants 
riches,  he  wants  ideal  environment,  he 
wants  assistants  as  good  as  himself,  he 
wants  the  friendship  of  everybody,  he 
wants  to  go  to  heaven.  Seldom  does  he 
get  all  of  these,  frequently  none  at  all. 

Success  at  authorship  is  a  matter  of 
personality.  All  personalities  are  in- 
teresting if  we  can  but  get  the  proper 
viewpoint.  For  that  reason  it  is  not 
the  subject,  but  what  the  author  pro- 
jects into  the  subject  which  counts. 
Yet  the  beginner  undoubtedly  has  a 
wedge  to  enter  the  good  graces  of  the 
editor  in  a  happy  choice  of  subjects. 
But  who  shall  say  what  are  the  best 
subjects.  They  must  tell  of  human 
life  or  something  of  interest  to  human 
life,  in  order  to  strike  the  most  popu- 
lar chord.  Angels  are  still  of  interest 
to  some  living  on  this  mundane  sphere, 


tumble-bugs  to  others,  edge-drop  corn 
planters  to  others  and  baby  incubators 
to  others. 

Style  is  important.  Yet  the  non-con- 
formists seem  to  have  as  good  luck  as 
the  most  orthodox  followers-after. 
Clearness  is  the  principal  thing.  Above 
all  things  get  clearness.  Simplicity  is 
a  golden  attribute,  and  usually  to  be 
obtained  by  overmuch  sluicing. 

Orderly  arrangement  is  to  com- 
position what  leather  lines  are  to 
good  equestrian  driving.  The  editor 
usually  sees  the  plan  underlying  the  ac- 
ceptable manuscript.  If  the  writer  has 
not  consciously  or  unconsciously  work- 
ed out  the  theme  by  plan  and  with  a 
logical  coordination  of  parts  he  is  ed- 
itorially praised  as  having  no  good  in 
him. 

When  one  has  something  to  write  he 
will  find  a  way  to  write  it.  Most  wri- 
ters are  not  born,  they  grow,  that  is, 
they  grow  into  something  to  say.  The 
vehicle  of  expression  comes,  in  school 
or  out,  most  often,  in.  And  that  is 
just  what  the  editor  wants,  those 
things  that  souls  reallj^  have  in  them  to 
say. 

The  editor  wants  meat.  He  does  not 
want  to  read  chapters  to  get  a  sentence 
of  thought.  He  is  no  thresherman  and 
the  best  editors  do  not  bag  the  calf. 
They  let  it  go  to  the  strawstacklike 
Avaste  basket  along  with  the  wind  that 
helps  to  wrest  it  from  the  kernels  of 
truth.  To  be  brief  is  advice  fcAv  can 
swallow,  especially  the  physicians  who 
prescribe  it.  It  is  of  primal  importance 
however,  in  these  days. 

Agricultural  college  men  who  can 
not  produce  what  the  editor  wants  had 
best  matriculate  at  the  beginning 
again.  They  are  not  in  good  standing 
in  the  great  school  of  life.  The  first 
trial  is  never  a  criterion,  never  a  finish. 

To  the  visioned  plow-boy.  in  the  fur- 
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row  or  in  the  college,  Life  is  country 
life,  Modern  Man  is  the  country  man. 
When  "Walt  Whitman,  fierce,  majestic, 
modern  man  sinking  his  quick  pen- 
plummet  to  the  quick  of  naked  nature, 
worded  a  desire  of  his  own  mission,  it 
was : 


"Of  Life  immense  in  passion,  pulse, 
and  power. 

Cheerful  for  freest  action  form'd  un- 
der the  laws  divine, 

The  Modern  Man  I  sing." 

Who  thinks  those  lines  through  and 

writes,  will  produce  what  the  editor 

wants. 


''Stand,  Bayard,  stand!" 
The  steed  obeyed, 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 
And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear, 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
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Editorial 


''A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever." The  person  who  first  made 
this  remark  must 
THE  CAMPUS  have  had  in  mind 
BEAUTIFUL      some  natural  scenery. 

dotted  with  flowers 
and  covered  with  Nature's  green  car- 
pet of  grass,  the  whole  shaded  here  and 
there  with  trees  of  different  kinds, 
shapes  and  hues.  Can  a  prettier  spot 
be  found  than  our  own  Ohio  State 
Campus?  Yet  it  is  thoughtlessly 
marred  by  student,  facultyman,  and 
official.  "Why  not  all  join  together  and 
preserve  the  naturalness  of  the  Cam- 
pus and  relate  it  to  the  buildings  we 
must  have. 

There  is  nothing  more  artistic  or  so 
beautiful  as  our  own  Campus  covered 
with  the  clumps  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  neither  can  there  be  a  greater 
eye  sore  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Ohio  State  than  to  see  it  cut  up  and 
spoiled  by  useless  paths  and  walks. 


The  idea  of  the  Campus  Conservation 
Congress  is  certainly  good.  Let  every 
friend,  every  alumnus  and  student  join 
together  and  boost  the  Campus  Beau- 
tiful— your  own  Ohio  State,  may  it  not 
suffer  longer  at  the  hands  of  thought- 
less and  careless  people. 


Our  Seniors  must  soon  say  Good-bye 
to  their  Alma  Mater  and  go  from  the 
college  halls  to  the 
OUR  fields    and  farms. 

GRADUATES.  They  must  lay  down 
the  books,  the  labora- 
tory apparatus,  the  pencils  and  pens  to 
take  up  the  tools  of  new  and  larger 
tasks.  Soon  the  last  lesson  will  be  pre- 
pared, the  last  exam  will  be  over  and 
they  must  bid  farewell  to  friends  and 
associates,  to  classmates  and  profes- 
sors, to  college  halls  and  friendly 
scenes.  It  is  indeed  with  sadness  that 
we  say  farewell,  yet  it  is  with  God- 
speed we  wish  them  on  their  way. 
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Farewells  must  be  said,  old  friends 
must  part,  and,  though  often  it  is  hard 
to  break  away,  there  is  also  a  feeling 
of  power  stored  up,  of  energy  confined, 
of  dreams  to  be  fulfilled,  of  ambitions 
to  be  realized — yes,  there  seems  to  be 
an  inward  voice  that  cries  to  be  set 
free.  So  after  all,  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  the  graduate  goes  forth  to  take  his 
place  in  the  great  maelstrom  of  life's 
busy  whirl. 

This  year's  class  is  the  largest  that 
ever  graduated  from  the  Agricultural 
College,  For  four  years  they  have  la- 
bored in  preparation  for  just  this  event 
— ^the  granting  of  the  diploma.  As  the 
Seniors  leave  their  Alma  Mater,  may 
the  lessons  they  have  learned  here  be 
long  remembered,  may  the  breadth  of 
outlook  grow  broader,  and  may  the 
visions  of  .  power  be  fulfilled.  Right 
well  might  they  remember  that  famous 
quotation  from  Hubbard,  "If  a  man 
write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better 
sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse  trap 
than  his  neighbor,  though  he  may 
build  his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world 
will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door." 


Early  this  spring  an  Ohio  State  man 
was  introduced,  by  a  friend,  to  one  of 
Ohio 's  practical 
OUR  SHOWS,  farmers.  This  friend 
remarked  that  the 
Ohio  State  man  was  an  agricultural 
student,  when  the  farmer  replied, 
"Yes,  knows  the  theoretical,  I  suppose, 
but  not  the  practical."  We  can  well 
hurl  back  at  all  such  the  remark  that — 
at  Ohio  State  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  meet.  If  the  agricultural 
course  needed  any  justification  what- 
ever it  could  easily  be  found  in  the 


successful  manner  in  which  the  college 
shows  have  been  managed  this  year. 

The  Ohio  State  men  might  well  be 
pardoned  if  they  boast  of  the  four  most 
praiseworthy  shows  that  have  been 
held  here.  The  first  was  the  show  of 
live  stock  in  the  Judging  Pavilion,  just 
previous  to  the  International.  Then  the 
Apple  Show  followed,  Dec.  5-6,  when 
the  choicest  of  Ohio's  fruit  was  on  dis- 
play. The  "Battle  of  the  Kernels," 
Jan.  9-10,  proclaimed  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  Ohio's  fields.  However,  the 
crowning  point — the  cap  sheaf  of  all — 
was  the  Horse  Show. 

Four  shows  of  such  high  merit  and 
so  excellently  managed,  and  principal- 
ly by  the  students,  certainly  indicate 
to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
work  being  done  here  is  of  a  very  high 
order.  When  students  can  carry  on 
successfully  shows  that  deal  with  the 
different  phases  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture and  live  stock,  it  speaks  vol- 
umes for  their  native  ability  and  their 
training.  If  you  hear  some  one  finding 
fault  ask  him  what  he  is  doing.  See  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  offer  criticism. 
Most  often  those  finding  fault  are  do- 
ing the  least  to  improve  conditions. 

Would  it  not  be  ideal  if  every  man 
in  the  Agricultural  College  was  a 
member  and  booster  of  one  of  the  col- 
lege societies?  The  man  who  misses 
the  opportunity  of  belonging  to  one  of 
them  and  of  taking  part  in  one  of  these 
shows  is  certainly  suffering  a  vital  loss 
in  his  education.  The  men  who  have 
managed  them  during  this  school  year 
certainly  deserve  great  praise  for  their 
skill  and  ability.  Now  let  every  man 
get  in  line,  press  forward  and  plan  for 
even  larger  and  better  shows  next  year. 
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Soon  the  last  examination  paper 
will  be  handed  in — and  what  then? 

How  shall  the  sum- 
THE  SUMMER  mer  vacation  be 
VACATION  spent?  Shall  the  stu- 
dent go  camping, 
traveling,  visiting,  or  just  return  to 
the  old  homestead?  The  man  whose 
finances  are  running  low  must  be  look- 
ing for  some  means  of  replenishing  his 
store  of  coin. 

The  student  who  is  able  to  travel  is 
indeed  fortunate  if  he  exercises  his  op- 
portunities as  he  should.  There  is  no 
schooling  that  will  quite  finish  a  man 
off  as  a  trip  either  through  our  own 
or  to  some  foreign  country.  Too,  the 
student  who  spends  the  summer 
canvassing    gets    a   certain   kind  of 


experience  that  he  will  not  secure  in 
any  other  way.  After  all  is  there  any 
better  place  to  go  than  right  back 
home?  You  have  been  away  all  year, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time.  Mother  de- 
lights in  having  her  boy  back  again. 
She  cannot  think  of  him  as  a  man  but 
as  her  blue  eyed  boy  that  first  started 
to  the  district  school.  Go  home  if  you 
can.  Perhaps  after  you  graduate  you 
will  not  be  able  to  return  home,  but 
will  go  to  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Remember,  wherever  you  go  to  fit 
your  life  in  with  the  life  you  find  there. 
Imbibe  the  good  things  of  the  people 
with  whom  you  associate  and  impart 
to  them  some  of  the  things  you  have 
experienced.  Be  one  of  them  yet  be 
your  natural  self  and  Avithal  remem- 


THE  STAFF,  1912-13. 
Standing — Spanton,  Phillips,  Baker,  Walker,  Heneeroth,  Hoftyzer,  Crane,  Schnell. 
Sitting — Henderson,  Williams,  Kile,  Jordan. 
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ber  the  saying  of  the  old  college  presi- 
dent, "Young  gentlemen,  remember 
yon  are  sons  of  Ohio  State." 


Again  Ohio  State  has  come  to  the 
front  with  a  new  combined  five-year 

Arts  and  Agri- 
THE  NEW  ARTS-—  culture  course. 
Aa.  COURSE  For    the  first 

three  years  the 
student  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Arts 
College  and  the  last  two  years  in  the 
€ollege  of  Agriculture.  The  A.  B.  de- 
gree will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  and  the  B.  Sc.  of  Agr.  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year.    This  is  an 


excellent  course  for  those  planing  to 
teach  Agriculture  or  for  any  one  who 
expects  to  enter  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Any  one 
taking  this  course  ought  to  be  better 
prepared  for  teaching  or  for  carrying 
on  any  line  of  investigation  that  re- 
lates to  Agriculture.  It  is  also  planned 
for  those  that  wish  to  remain  at  their 
home  college  for  three  years.  When 
they  enter  Ohio  State  the  work  they 
have  taken  in  their  home  college  will 
fit  in  very  well  with  the  course  here.  A 
similar  five  year  course  is  arranged  for 
the  Home-Economics  Department. 
This  is  one  more  step  forward  and  up- 
ward. 


And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

We  may  shut  our  eyes  but  we  cannot  help 
knowing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
That  maise  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flow- 
ing, 

That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  near  by. 


STAFF  1913-14. 

J.  W.  HENCEROTH,  '14,  Editor-in-Cliief.  Associate  Editors: 

J.  F.  WALKEE,  '14,  Assistant  Edito.r  E.  E.  Hoftyzer,    '15.    F.  E.  Piper,  '14. 

A.  S.  WING,  '15,  Art  Editor.  L.  L.  Eummell,  '15.       N.  E.  Elliott,  '14. 

C.  M.  Baker,  '16.  D.  W.  Williams,  '15. 

A.  J.  HENDERSON,  '14,  Business  Manager. 

Associate  Business  Managers: 
A.  0.  Hayes,  '16. 

W,  G.  Smith,  '14. 

W.  T.  Spanton,  '15. 
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SPECIAL 


THE  HORSE  SHOW. 

One  of  the  biggest  events  of  the  year 
in  the  Agricultural  College  was  the 
second  annual  Horse  Show  given  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Saddle  and  Sir- 
loin Club  in  the  natural  amphitheatre 
on  the  campus,  May  17th.  There  were 
fifteen  classes  with  over  fifty  horses 
shown  varying  from  two  in  the  stallion 
class  to  nine  in  the  ladies'  mounts. 
The  largest  entries  were  made  by  R. 


to  the  winners  by  R.  Q.  Smith,  Presi- 
dent of  the  club.  The  other  prize  win- 
ners were  awarded  ribbons. 

The  judges  were  Donald  Acklin,  of 
Perrysville ;  Prof.  D.  J.  Kays,  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department,  and 
Captain  E.  M.  Leary,  of  the  Columbus 
Barracks. 

There  was  an  additional  class  this 
year  including  Shetland  ponies.  Much 
interest  was  shoAvn  by  the  younger 


EMINENCE  CHIEF,  WINNER  OF  SILVER  CUP  IN  GAITED  STALLION  CLASS. 


M.  Ritter,  George  Booth,  Dr.  Brown, 
and  Mitchell's  Riding  Academy. 

The  best  horses  of  Columbus  were 
shown  and  in  all  the  classes  compe- 
tition was  keen.  Silver  cups  were 
awarded  as  first  prizes  in  fourteen 
classes.  Two  of  these  were  donated 
by  the  Freshman  class  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, one  by  Wm.  Neil,  one  by  Don- 
ald Acklin,  and  one  by  the  Columbus 
Riding  Club.  The  cups  were  presented 


people  in  their  pets.  Another  special 
feature  was  an  exhibition  of  High 
School  by  "Her  Ladyship,"  ridden  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Donovin. 

Much  interest  was  shown  by  the 
down  town  people  who  made  the  show 
a  great  success  both  this  year  and  last 
in  cooperating  with  the  Saddle  and 
Sirloin  Club.  The  success  of  this  show 
is  commendable  to  the  club  and  to  the 
University.     The  appreciation  of  the 
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show  was  manifest  in  the  large  attend- 
ance and  the  expression  of  admira- 
tion in  every  feature.  The  show  this 
year  exceeded  the  former  one  in  pop- 
ularity, so  let  us  help  in  boosting  those 
to  come.  L.  L.  Rummell. 


Three  faculty  members  from  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  are  to  be  away  next 
year  on  leave  of  absence.  They  are 
Miss  Ruth  Wardall,  of  the  Department 
of  Domestic  Science;  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Plumb,  from  the  Department  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  and  Mr.  George  Liv- 
ingston, of  the  Department  of  Agron- 
omy. Miss  Wardall  expects  to  spend 
the  year  in  the  pursuance  of  future 
study  along  the  lines  of  nutrition  and 
physiological  chemistry  under  Dr.  La- 
fayette Mendell  of  Yale  University. 
Prof.  Plumb  is  to  leave  sometime  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  summer  to 
spend  the  year  studying  agricultui  e 
and  live  stock  in  European  countries, 
especially  in  France.  Mr.  Livingston 
expects  to  go  to  Cornell  University  to 
study  plant  breeding.  He  will  leave 
soon  after  examinations  this  spring  to 
be  gone  till  the  opening  of  school  i]i 
1914.  These  people  will  be  missed  from 
the  staff  next  year,  but  their  going  as- 
sures the  introduction  of  new  idea;^ 
and  revived  enthusiasm  when  they  re- 
turn. 


Professor  Firman  E.  Bear,  who  has 
been  taking  Prof.  Vivian's  place  will 
leave  for  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  will  work,  during  the  coming 
year,  on  his  Ph.  D  degree.. 


WHAT  A  FEW  OF  THE 
SENIORS  WILL  DO 

E.  F.  Crim  has  been  elected  Agricul- 
tural Director  in  the  High  School  at 
Slayton,  Minn.,  at  $1,200  per  year. 

W.  E.  McComas  will  take  charge  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  in  the 
High  School  at  Dodge  Center,  Minn., 
at  a  salary  of  $1100. 

Pay  Brock  will  take  charge  of  the 
Gebhart  Lumber  Co.  at  Norma,  Tenn. 

H.  E.  Otting  will  be  with  the  Wilde 
Evaporated  Milk  Co.,  of  Marysville,  0., 
this  coming  year. 

H.  A.  Wise  has  accepted  a  good  po- 
sition with  the  Pope  Dairy  Co.,  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

A.  R.  Cramer  will  locate  on  a  farm  in 
western  Wyandotte  County. 

P.  M.  and  F.  J.  Salter  will  make  the 
chemical  analysis  of  feeding  stuffs  for 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  take  work  on  their  M.  A.  besides. 

F.  G.  Charles  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  municipal  farms  of  the 
city  of  Cincinnati. 

F.  C.  Marshall  will  return  to  the 
home  farm  at  Beaverdam,  Ohio. 

H.  J.  Ridge,  J.  W.  Tulloss,  T.  L.  Guy- 
ton,  R.  Jaeger,  W.  Gage  and  W.  Davis 
expect  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

H.  D-  Drain  will  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

B.  A.  Schnell  will  take  up  County  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  in  Medina  County.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  boys'  work. 

D.  L.  Augenstine  will  teach  High 
School  next  year. 
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WITH  THE  BREEDER 

NOTES  OF  INTEREST  AMONG  THE  FLOCKS  AND  HERDS 


Spring  Farm  Poutiac  Lass,  a  five 
year  old  Holstein,  owned  by  F.  M. 
Jones,  a  farmer  of  Onedia  County,  X. 
Y,,  recently  broke  the  world's  record 
for  butter  production  both  for  seven 
and  for  thirty  days.  She  produced 
forty-four  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
days  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-one 
and  five-tenths  pounds  in  thirty  days. 
The  previous  record  was  held  by  Vala- 
dessa  Scott  2nd.  Her  record  was  forty- 
one  and  nine-tenths  pounds  for  seven 
days.  The  thirty  day  record  is  seven 
pounds  ahead  of  the  previous  record. 
The  cow  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  for 
$10,000  to  Stevens  Bros.,  of  Liverpool, 
X.  Y.   ■ 

The  Argentine  Government  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  number  of  Berk- 
shires  from  the  Tannebaum  Farms, 
Willoughby ,  Ohio.  These  hogs  an- 
swer the  requirements  of  the  breed  in 
regard  to  type,  markings,  and  uniform- 
ity, and  for  this  reason  wer.e  chosen 
for  the  shipment.  This  shows  the  large 
field  for  good  animals  and  shows  also 
that  Ohio  can  produce  them. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  department 
has  the  loan  of  a  two  year  old  Clydes- 
dale stallion  belonging  to  R.  C.  McMil- 
lian,  Hebron,  Ind.  This  stallion  was 
second  in  his  class  at  the  1912  Inter- 
national, and  he  is  a  stallion  of  un- 
commonly good  legs  and  feet  and  is 
also  a  splendid  mover  and  actor  for  a 
draft  horse. 


The  farmers  of  Union  County,  Ohis>, 
are  taking  up  sheep  feeding.  They 
have  found  it  a  profitable  venture  and 
in  a  small  neighborhood  there  were 
5,500  sheep  fed  last  winter.  The  lambs 
are  purchased  in  the  fall  and  wintered 
on  rations  of  silage,  corn  stover  or  hay, 
shelled  corn,  and  some  protein  concen- 
trates such  as  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
lambs  are  shorn  in  April  and  it  is 
found  that  the  fleeces  average  about 
four  or  five  pounds.  The  manure 
which  is  carefully  taken  care  of  con- 
stitutes a  great  deal  of  the  profit. 


Prof.  Plumb  is  contemplating  buy- 
ing a  Jersey  and  a  Shorthorn  bull  in 
the  near  future.  He  is  desirous  of 
communicating  with  any  one  who  has 
some  good  animals  for  sale.  The  bulls 
are  to  head  the  Shorthorn  and  Jersey 
herds  on  the  L^niversity  Farm  and  are 
also  to  be  used  in  the  class  room  work. 
Prof.  Plumb  intends  to  purchase  these 
animals  before  he  leaves  on  his  trip 
across  the  water. 


C  .  Jeffries,  of  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  is  very  enthusiastic  over  cooper- 
ative stallion  buying  Init  warns  farm- 
ers against  dealing  with  traveling 
agents.  These  agents  often  exact  enor- 
mous prices  for  common  or  inferior 
stallions.  He  urges  that  the  best  plan 
is  to  first  form  a  company  and  then 
visit  the  dealers  who  have  animals  for 
sale. 
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VJ  iyii>l  1   GRADS  ARE  DOING 


Prof.  Henry  Vaughn,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  who  is  on  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University, 
was  present  at  the  Horse  Show  held  at 
the  University.  The  evening  before 
the  show  Prof.  Vaughn  was  the  guest 
of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  at  a 
banquet  held  at  the  Ohio  Union.  Next 
year  he  will  assume  the  duties  as  head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
in  the  absence  of  Prof.  Plumb  who  will 
be  abroad. 

H.  B.  McClelland,  10,  a  former  edi- 
tor of  this  publication,  recently  resign- 
ed his  position  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
and  has  gone  to  Colorado  where  he  is 
engaged  in  practical  farming. 

Claude  Durham, '12,  recently  stopped 
for  a  short  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater  be- 
fore taking  up  his  work  with  the  Hor- 
ticultural Extension  Department  of 
Purdue  University.  Mr.  Durham  has 
been  sales  agent  for  a  large  Ohio  spray 
pump  house.  His  territory  extended 
over  the  middle  west. 

L.  L.  Heller,  '12,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  Husbandry  in 
Washington,  has  been  transferred  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  will  have  charge 
of  a  Wool  Exhibit  and  make  demon- 
strations throughout  the  west. 

Albert  R.  Moist,  '08,  was  a  recent 
visitor  on  the  campus.  Mr.  Moist  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  General 
Manager  of  the  Sheffield  Farms,  Glen- 
dale,  Ohio.  This  place  is  devoted  to 
dairying  land  poultry. 

E.  T.  Rinehart,  '10,  who  was  con- 


nected with  the  University  dairy  de- 
partment is  at  present  located  in  Ida- 
ho. Mr.  Rinehart  is  engaged  in  dairy 
farm  investigation  work.  His  territo- 
ry covers  the  entire  state.  The  work 
is  under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  in  connection  with  this 
Mr.  Rinehart  works  for  the  extension 
department  of  the  University  of  Ida- 
ho, located  at  Moscow.  His  permanent 
headquarters  are  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Cha.s.  H.  Flory,  '05,  recently  sent  to 
the  Forestry  Department  a  very  com- 
plete, historical  account  of  forest  fires 
with  various  methods  of  protection. 
This  has  not  been  published  yet,  hav- 
ing been  completed  about  May  1st.  Mr. 
Flory  is  located  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  is  under  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

J.  C.  Hedge,  '12,  is  at  present  mana- 
ger of  the  Monroe  Wetzel  Dairy  Co., 
located  at  New  Martinsville,  West  Vir 
ginia. 

G.  H.  Richey,  '09,  was  a  visitor  last 
week.  Mr.  Richey  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  Dean  of  the  Agricultur- 
al work  at  Ohio  Northern.  This  de- 
partment operates  a  small  farm  for  ex- 
pe-rimental  and  class  purposes. 

W.  J.  Hendrix,  '10,  is  back  on  the 
farm  and  in  connection  with  this  he  as- 
sists in  the  Extension  Department 
work.   The  farm  is  near  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

V.  C,  Smith,  '12,  who  has  charge  of 
the  agricultural  work  in  the  La  Salle 
High  School,  is  at  present  giving  two 
afternoons  a  week,  visiting  farmers  in 
that  neighborhood.    He  gives  advice 
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wherever  requested.  He  informs  us 
that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Smith  also  conducts  an  ex- 
perimental plot  in  connection  with  the 
high  school  at  LaSalle,  111. 

W.  E.  McCoy,  '12,  has  recent!}' 
changed  from  assisting  in  the  Exten- 
sion Department  to  assist  in  the  soil 
laboratory  in  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

J.  C.  McNutt,  '07,  now  Prof,  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  and  Dairying  at  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  College, 
made  a  visit  to  the  University  in  the 
interest  of  his  department.  Prof.  Mc- 
Nutt was  in  quest  of  a  man  for  next 
year  to  assist  in  his  work. 

0.  H.  Pollock,  '12,  who  is  managing 
the  home  farm  near  Delaware,  Ohio, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  University. 
He  attended  the  horse  show. 

Miss  Leola  Flora,  '12,  has  discontin- 
ued her  work  as  instructor  in  Domes- 
tic Science  at  the  city  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  6d 
S.  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  has 
returned  to  Arcanum,  her  home,  where 
she  expects  to  remain  for  the  summer. 

Merton  Brown,  '11,  is  teaching  in 
the  Logan  High  School. 

E.  D.  Blaine,  '12,  a  varsity  foot  ball 
man,  is  at  present  doing  advanced  reg- 
istry work  for  the  Dairj^  Department 
of  the  University.  Mr.  Blaine  has  been 
managing  a  stock  farm  near  Mt.  Ster- 
ling, Ohio. 

Ross  Long,  who  is  connected  with 
the  White  Star  Farm,  took  part  in  the 
recent  horse  show.  He  spent  two  years 
at  State. 

D.  W.  West,  '05,  who  is  engaged  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  Central  De- 
partment of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  a 
visitor  at  the  University  May  4th,  at 
which  time  he  spoke  to  the  University 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

R.  R.  Walker,  '12,  of  Williamsburg. 
Ohio,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  Uni- 


versity. Mr.  Walker  was  married  in 
May  and  is  at  present  located  near 
Corsicana,  Texas,  where  he  is  manag- 
ing a  large  estate. 

Wm.  Stowe  Devol,  '86,  who  is  known 
for  the  great  work  he  did  in  connection 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Redland, 
California,  has  recently  changed  posi- 
tions and  is  now  located  in  San  Lnis 
Obispo.  He  is  associated  in  similar 
work. 

E.  H.  McKay,  '12,  is  farming  near 
Wilmington,  Ohio.  The  marriage  of 
Mr.  McKay  to  Miss  Ila  Haworth  took 
place  the  past  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKay  are  graduates  of  AYilmington 
College  in  the  class  of  1910. 

Ao  E.  Taylor,  '12,  who  is  employed 
by  the  Ohio  Exepriment  Station,  has 
recently  been  promoted  to  assistant 
forester.  Mr .  Taylor  is  doing  fine 
work  for  the  station. 

M.  0.  Bugby,  '03,  who  is  engaged  in 
farm  superintendent  work  in  the  north- 
east district  of  Ohio  is  also  assisting 
in  the  Department  of  Co-operation, 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  0. 

C.  W.  Burkett,  '95,  since  leaving  the 
University,  has  been  connected  with 
the  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina 
and  Kansas  Experiment  Stations.  At 
present  he  is  editor  for  Orange  Judd 
Publishing  Company.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  many  of  vital  interest  to 
all  engaged  in  agriculture  and  a  few 
may  be  mentioned,  "Agriculture  for 
Beginners,"  ''The  Farmers'  Veterin- 
arian," "The  Country  Life  Education 
Text  Books,"  "Soils,"  "Farm  Crops," 
and  "Our  Domestic  Animals.' 

F.  J.  Boynton,  who  received  a  cer- 
tificate of  agriculture  in  June,  1902,  is 
farming  near  Haverhill,  Ohio. 

C.  M.  Lewis,  a  "short  course  man" 
of  the  past  winter,  was  recently  mar- 
ried and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
farming  at  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
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CURRENT  AGRICULTURAL 
LITERATURE 


COMMENTS  AND  CRITICISMS  ON 
CONTEMPORARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 


First  Principles  of  Feeding  Farm 
Animals  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
written  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Burkett.  As 
the  title  indicates,  the  book  discusses 
the  first  principles  of  stock  feeding. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  illustrated  and 
most  comprehensive  books  dealing 
with  this  important  subject.  The  es- 
sence of  animal  nutrition  has  been  laid 
down  in  a  clear  and  simple  style  and 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  The 
book  is  more  than  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples ;  it  is  an  interpretation  of  the  en- 
tire science  of  feeding  and  will  prove 
to  be  as  captivating  to  the  stockman 
as  it  will  be  to  the  student.  Orange 
Judd  Co.    Cloth,  net,  $1.50. 


The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Garden- 
ing is  a  recent  book  written  by  Dean 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University.  In 
it,  the  several  phases  of  this  important 
subject  are  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
great  amount  of  experience  which 
Prof.  Bailey  has  had  enables  him  to 
treat  this  subject  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  beginner  will  find  no  trouble 
following  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  book.  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Cloth  $1.50. 


Messrs.  D.  D.  Mayne  and  K.  S. 
Hatch  have  written  a  book  entitled 
''High  School  Agriculture."  It  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Agriculture  in  High  Schools. 
It  treats  in  a  brief  and  elementary  way 
of  Soil  Fertility  and  Fertilizers,  Agri- 


cultural Botany,  Economic  Plants,  In- 
sects and  Diseases,  Farm  Ajiimals, 
Feeds  and  Feeding  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment. It  undoubtedly  contains  many 
ideas  for  older  heads  as  well  as  for 
the  younger.  432  pages,  illustrated. 
The  American  Book  Co.    Price  $1. 


Much  has  been  written  in  the  last 
few  years  on  the  Agricultural  re- 
cources  of  this  country.  Among  the 
late  books  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
''The  Farmer  of  Tomorrow,"  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Irving  Anderson.  He  has 
brought  together  here,  our  resources 
both  in  farming  area  and  soil  fertility. 
Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  our  soils  are  inexhaustible,  al- 
though they  may  be  considerably  im- 
paired by  unjudicious  management,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  hypothesis  advanc- 
ed by  Liebig  years  ago.  308  pages. 
The  MacMillan  Co.    $1.50  net. 


"How  to  Keep  Hens  for  Profit"  is 

the  name  of  a  book  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Val- 
entine, In  it.  the  American  class  of 
fowls  is  dealt  with  exclusively.  The 
author  discusses  in  a  popular  manner 
the  methods  of  management,  treat- 
ment of  the  common  diseases,  improve- 
ment, and  the  general  status  of  the 
poultry  industry.  298  pages.  The 
MacMillan  Co.    50c  net. 


Those  interested  in  bees  will  find 
structive  and  interesting  reading  in 
"How  to  Keep  Bees  for  Profit,"  by 
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Dr.  Everett  Lj^on,  Ph.  D.  In  a  popular 
way  he  has  discussed  all  phases  of  bee 
keeping  including  habits,  methods  of 
management,  queen  rearing,  produc- 
tion of  comb  and  extracted  honej^ 
sources  of  honey,  bee  diseases,  recipes, 
etc.  329  pages.  The  MacMillan  Co. 
50  cents  net. 


The  Country  Church  and  Communi- 
ty Cooperation  is  the  tiitle  of  a  book 
recently  published  under  the  name  of 
Henry  Israel,  Editor  of  Rural  Man- 
hood. The  book  consists  of  chapters 
written  by  the  leading  rural  educators 
of  the  country.  It  is  specific  and  is  a 
study  of  the  problems  of  countr}^  life 
as  seen  through  the  keen  eyes  of  these 
men.  Association  Press,  New  York. 
$1.00  net. 


Drainage  is  always  an  interesting 
and  vital  subject.  Mr.  W.  C.  Davidson 
has  an  article  in  Hoard's  Dairjrman  for 

May  9,  on  ''The  Drainage  of  Farm 
Lands."  Besides  giving  late  methods 
and  machinery,  he  has  considered  the 
home  made  concrete  tile  with  their 
comparative  cost.  This  is  an  import- 
ant subject  for  one  who  has  much  of 
this  work  to  be  done. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  May  10 

has  an  article  on  ''The  Fertilizing  of 
Apple  Orchards,"  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ballon 
of  the  Ohio  Exepriment  Station.  In 
his  discussion,  and  by  illustration,  he 
has  shown  what  remarkable  gains  have 
been  secured  in  southern  Ohio  by  the 
use  of  nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  other 
elements  of  plant  food. 


Mr.  C.  L.  Gooding,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Agriculture  College,  has  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  American  Agriculturist 


for  Ma}"  3,  on  ''Effective  Management 
in  the  Hay  Feld."  He  has  shown  by 
a  table  when  the  dift'erent  kinds  of  hay 
contain  the  most  digestible  nutrients, 
and  when  they  give  the  heaviest  yields. 
He  also  gives  his  ideas  on  the  best 
way  of  handling  hay  at  harvest  time. 


Sanitation  and  later  farming  meth- 
ods have  been  demanding  a  better  way 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage  on  the  farm. 
The  septic  tank  seems  to  have  solved 
the  problem.  In  the  May  number  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Davidson  has  an  article,  "Making 
Filth  Eat  Itself  Up."  The  proceses 
involved  are  discussed  and  two  differ- 
ent tanks  are  described  in  detail  with 
drawings  and  estimates  on  the  cost  of 
each.  A  rather  extensive  bibliography 
is  given  at  the  end  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  a  more  extensive  study  of 
the  subject. 


Those  who  have  an  automibile  or 
gasoline  engine  will  find  an  interesting 
and  instructiA^e  article  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  Country  Life  in  America,  by 
Harold  "Whiting  Slauson.  M.  E.,  enti- 
tled, "The  Meaning  of  Horse  Power." 
This  article  gives  several  methods  of 
determining  horse  power  in  engiaes, 
and  formulas  by  which  any  one  can  fig- 
ure the  approximate  horse  power  if 
the  specifications  of  an  engine  are 
known.   

Dean  H.  C.  Price  has  written  anoth- 
er interesting  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for 
May  10.  It  is  connected  with  "Land 
Mortgage  Credit  Systems  in  America." 
Three  possible  systems  are  given,  and 
one  is  discussed  at  length  giving  the 
drawbacks  and  advantages  as  they  ap- 
pear to  him. 
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Secondary  Agriculture 


Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Agricultural  Education  in  High  and  Common  Schools 


Theodore  Roosevelt  has  v\^ritten  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Outlook  of  May 
10th  on  the  subject,  ''The  High  School 
and  the  College."  He  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments are  making  it  practically  impos- 
sible for  high  schools  to  offer  the 
proper  course  of  study  w^hich  would 
tend  to  create  a  more  useful  class  of 
citizens.  However,  he  states,  the  situ- 
ation is  improving,  as  many  colleges 
and  universities  are  accepting  entrance 
credits  which  formerly  were  not  rec- 
ognized. He  takes  up  in  his  discussion 
Bulletin  No.  7  which  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  quotes  it  as  follows: 

"The  high  school  should  in  a  real 
sense  reflect  the  major  industries  of 
the  community  which  supports  it.  The 
high  school,  as  the  local  educational 
institution,  should  reveal  to  boys  and 
girls  the  higher  possibilities  for  more 
efficient  service  along  lines  in  which 
their  own  community  is  industrially 
organized." 

In  concluding  his  article  the  Ex-pres- 
ident says,  "I  believe  cultural  educa- 
tion comes  second,  and  a  long  way  sec- 
ond, to  training  along  lines  of  social 
and  industrial  usefulness ;  and,  further- 
more, I  believe  that  the  effort  should 
be  made  to  meet  the  widely  varying  in- 
dividual needs  of  each  individual  boy 
or  girl." 

This  is  certainly  a  timely  article. 
The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
German  and  French  certainly  does  not 


"reflect  the  major  industries  of  the 
community."  The  study  of  all  foreign 
languages  is  all  right  in  its  place  and 
cultural  education  is  not  to  be  de- 
cried— but  in  high  schools  and  common 
schools  their  place  is  distinctly  sub- 
ordinate to  rational  industrial  educa- 
tion. Let  those  who  desire  to  secure 
the  old  classical  training  go  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  where  it  can  be 
obtained;  but  let  us  have  a  practical 
course  of  study  in  our  rural  high  and 
common  schools  that  will  directly  train 
and  assist  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
part  they  will  have  to  play  in  our  in- 
dustrial world.  Thus  we  will  build  up 
a  greater  and  more  efficient  people. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

School  gardening  as  a  phase  of  prac- 
tical education  is  receiving  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  well  merited  attention 
at  the  hands  of  those  persons  particu- 
larly associated  with  child  life  and  in- 
terested in  its  welfare.  Experience 
may  be  a  dear  teacher,  but  it  certainly 
is  the  best  one  so  far  as  agricultural 
education  is  concerned.  The  child,  who 
learns  by  what  he  actually  sees  and 
helps  to  accomplish,  is  more  than  dou- 
bly well  instructed. 

The  problem  of  the  utilization  of  the 
school  garden  idea  is  one  which  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  pertain  pecu- 
liarly to  country  or  rural  schools,  but 
its  primary  solution  at  least  is  being 
worked  out  in  the  schools  of  our  larger 
cities  where  the  theme  of  country  life 
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is  alwa3^s  an  inspiration.  And  it  is 
in  connection  with  such  schools  that 
this  branch  of  education  finds  peculiar 
appreciation. 

There  are,  at  least,  four  very  im- 
portant benefits,  so  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned,  in  the  school  garden 
idea  properly  worked  out.  First,  it 
supplies  wholesome  recreation;  second- 
ly, it  provides  healthful  occupation ; 
thirdly,  it  adds  to  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge; and  fourthly,  it  develops  a  spirit 
of  friendly  competition.  All  of  which 
are  certainly  factors  of  no  small  mo- 
ment in  the  pupil's  development. 

The  results  of  this  work  will  quite 
surely  be  the  most  effectively  attained 
through  the  individual  plot  method, 
where  sufficient  space  can  be  secured  to 
permit  of  such  a  plan.  Each  pupil  en- 
tering upon  this  class  of  work  should 
be  supplied  with  an  individual  plot  of 
not  necessarily  very  extensive  size, 
where  he  may  exercise  his  skill  under 
such  instruction  as  shall  accomplish 
for  the  child  and  his  labor  the  greatest 
possible  results.  Such  plots  must  be 
closely  associated  in  rather  large  blocks 
to  facilitate  instructional  work. 

The  soil  should  be  as  uniform  in  char- 
acter and  fertile  in  composition  as  pos- 
sible and  must  needs  receive  initial 
preparation  at  the  hands  of  the  admin- 
istrative officers.  Ultimately  each  pu- 
pil will  be  assigned  his  plot  definitely 


defined  by  four  stakes  (ten  by  twenty 
feet  is  the  average  size).  Then,  fur- 
nished with  suitable  tools  and  seeds, 
the  young  agriculturist  may  proceed  to 
give  the  finer  preparation  to  the  soil, 
mark  out  the  rows  and  plant  the  seeds 
according  to  a  very  carefully  prepared 
plan  which  must  needs  be  supplied,  or 
in  case  of  larger,  better  informed  chil- 
dren worked  out  individually  with  the 
instructor's  assistance. 

Such  plans  will  include  several  of 
the  most  adaptable  vegetables  and 
flowers,  such  as  onions,  beets,  beans, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  radishes, 
carrots,  peas  and  sweet  corn,  petunias, 
four  o'clock,  nasturtiums,  asters,  sal- 
via, cosmos,  gladiolus  and  balsams. 

The  rows  should  be  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  vegetable  or  flower.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  deeply  enough  to 
protect  them  from  rapid  drying  out. 
Most  of  the  vegetable  seeds  are  planted 
at  least  one  inch  deep,  while  the  smaller 
flower  seeds  should  be  planted  less 
than  one-half  inch  and  the  soil  kept 
well  moistened  until  the  seeds  are  up. 
After  the  plants  are  up,  stir  the  ground 
frequently  and  apply  water  when  need- 
ed and  in  generous  amounts,  but  at  not 
too  frequent  intervals.  Daily  shallow 
watering  should  be  avoided. 

L.  M.  MONTGOMERY,  ^ 
Horticultural  Department. 
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CITY  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GAR- 
DENING. 

Vacant  lot  farming  was  first  started 
in  Columbus  by  the  Fruit  and  Flower 
Guild,  and,  in  1911,  was  taken  over  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Recreation 
and  has  since  been  conducted  as  a 
phase  of  the  recreation  work.  What 
finer,  more  healthful,  uplifting  recre- 
ation could  a  person  have?  After  work- 
ing all  day  in  a  hot,  dirty  shop  or  over 
a  wash  tub,  as  many  of  our  city  farmers 
do,  the  very  thought  of  a  quiet  hour 
in  the  evening  and  a  morning  at  work 
in  their  gardens  is  refreshing.  It  was 
mainly  for  the  needy  that  this  work 
was  started  in  Columbus;  but,  as  the 
people  began  to  realize  the  benefits 
they  could  receive  not  only  from  a 
financial  standpoint  but  physically  and 
mentally  as  well,  more  people  began  to 
apply  for  a  place  to  make  a  garden. 
Today  not  all  the  people  who  have  va- 
cant lot  gardens  are  in  dire  circum- 
stances, but  many  are  doing  the  work 
for  the  pleasure  they  derive  from  it. 
There  are  certain  sections  in  the  city 
where  there  has  grown  up  a  great  or- 
ganized interest  in  the  beauty  of  the 
locality.  It  is  this  interest,  when  cre- 
ated by  people  who  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  that  will  inspire  in  the 
hearts  of  the  sluggish  and  down-trod- 
den charity-seekers  the  desire  and 
ability  to  get  out  and  do  something 
to  help  themselves.  No  matter  how 
far  a  man  has  fallen  he  still  has  some 
spark  of  pride  about  him  and  if  he  is 
thrown  in  with  the  pride-taking  class 
of  people,  as  he  will  if  he  can  be  inter- 
ested in  vacant  lot  gardening,  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  change  for  the  better. 

Why  does  he  do  this  work  at  first? 
It  has  been  shown  that  from  the  ordi- 
nary vacant  lot  a  man  can  raise  vege- 
tables enough,  not  only  to  supply  the 
family  during  the  summer  and  also 


part  of  the  winter,  but  it  will  bring  him 
a  small  cash  return  for  his  labor. 

In  other  cities  where  this  work  is 
carried  on,  the  people  who  plant  these 
gardens  must  help  stand  the  expense 
of  plowing  and  seeds.  In  Cleveland 
the  applicant  for  a  garden  must  pay 
one  dollar  the  first  year.  If  he  cares 
to  plant  the  second  year  it  will  cost 
him  two  dollars.  This  increase  is  main- 
tained until  he  has  had  a  garden  for 
five  years.  From  this  time  on  he  is 
compelled  to  pay  five  dollars  a  year 
for  every  year  he  plants  a  garden  which 
is  conducted  by  the  association.  In 
Columbus  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
different.  If  a  person  wants  a  garden 
and  gives  his  word  to  tend  it  properly 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  make 
a  report  of  all  the  produce  he  has 
grown,  he  is  given  a  garden  free  of 
charge.  This  garden  is  plowed  and 
seeds  enough  to  plant  are  furnished  by 
the  department.  If  the  garden  is  prop- 
erly tended,  the  next  year  he  will  have 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  another  simi- 
lar offer ;  but  if  it  is  neglected  one  year, 
he  will  not  obtain  a  garden  so  readily 
the  next  year. 

Vacant  lot  farming  reaches  only  the 
adults,  so  in  1911  we  started  the  chil- 
dren's gardens.  These  gardens  are  laid 
off  in  plots  ten  feet  by  twenty  feet  with 
a  path  one  foot  wide  separating  them. 
They  are  located  as  near  the  school 
houses  as  possible,  and  are  in  charge 
of  an  experienced  garden  instructor, 
who  makes  it  his  duty  to  keep  a  record 
of  everything  that  happens  in  the  gar- 
den. He  instructs  the  children  as  to 
why  they  do  certain  work  in  their  gar- 
dens. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  more  children 
do  not  enjoy  working  in  their  gardens. 
They  are  entirely  ignorant  of  why  they 
break  up  the  clods  before  planting  or 
why  they  keep  the  soil  loosened  after 
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the  little  seeds  have  germinated  and 
pushed  through  the  ground. 

The  children  should  know  why  they 
do  certain  tasks.  If  they  know  that 
every  time  they  cut  off  a  Aveed,  they 
are  not  only  getting  rid  of  a  pest  and 
giving  the  little  plant  more  room  in 
which  to  grow ;  but  are  at  the  same 
time  breaking  up  the  soil  so  that  more 
air  and  heat  can  get  into  the  tiny  roots 
so  that  far  less  moisture  can  escape, 
they  will  not  think  of  their  labors  as 
tiresome. 

What  could  auvone  teach  to  a  child 


the  lesson  of  co-operation  Avhich  the 
children  will  soon  learn.  They  will 
soon  look  upon  their  garden  as  the  one 
that  should  make  the  best  showing  in 
the  final  judging,  and  they  will  com- 
bine their  efforts  to  accomplish  their 
end.  To  be  sure  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  person  in  charge.  He  or  she 
must  have  a  sweet,  even  disposition, 
always  ready  to  explain  the  many  prob- 
lems that  will  confront  the  children. 
It  is  through  the  teachers'  efforts  alone 
that  an  organization  can  be  made,  to 
grow  up   among^  the   children.  This 


BETTER  THAT  THE  CHILDEEX  CULTIVATE  THE  VACANT  LOTS  THAX  TO  LOAF  IN 

THE  STREETS  AND  ALLEYS. 


during  the  time  he  is  not  in  school  that 
would  be  more  uplifting  and  beneficial 
than  the  lesson  of  how  the  tiny  seed 
germinates  and  grows  into  the  plants 
that  we  use  for  food. 

There  are  many  other  lessons  a  child 
may  learn  while  working  in  the  chil- 
dren's gardens,  lessons  that  if  well 
learned,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  them  in  after  life.  There  is  the  les- 
son of  patience  and  of  observation — 
two  qualities  that  if  well  rooted  in  the 
child  will  mark  the  man  or  woman 
throughout  their  life.    Then  we  have 


brings  up  another  very  important  les- 
son the  children  must  learn  and  that 
is  the  KIGHTS  OF  OTHERS.  Many 
ehildern  are  spoiled  and  it  takes  them 
some  little  time,  and,  in  many  cases,  a 
much  longer  time  to  learn  that  some 
one  besides  themselves  have  certain 
rights.  All  of  the  lessons  that  are 
taught  and  the  good  health  gained  by 
garden  work  must  surely  emphasize 
the  dignity  and  nobility  of  intelligent 
labor.  JOHN  SCATTERDAY, 

Supervisor  of  City  and  Public  School 
Gardens,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  BOY  AND  THE  SEASONS. 

William  L.  Graves. 

In  Spring,  although  the  sky  is  blue, 
And  all  the  world  looks  clean  and  new, 
I  wish  the  summer  days  were  here, 
The  finest  time  of  all  the  year. 
I  want  to  put  my  books  away 
And  go  bare-footed  in  my  play; 
I  want  to  find  a  swimming  pool. 
And  dive  into  its  shadows  cool. 

When  Summer  comes  I  wish  for  Fall; 
That  seems  to  me  the  best  of  all. 
Then  grapes  get  ripe,  and  overhead 
The  maple  leaves  are  gold  and  red ; 
The  hickory  nuts  come  rattling  down. 
And  then  on  every  gate  in  town 
The  grinning  jack-o'-lanterns  stand. 
To  show  that  Hallow  Even's  at  hand. 

But  when  the  Autumn's  really  here 

I  wish  that  Winter  time  were  near ; 

For  0,  I  love  the  whirling  snow, 

The  winds  that  sting  me  as  they  blow! 

I  love  across  the  ice  to  fly 

Until  the  moon  is  climbing  high; 

And  when  of  outdoor  things  I  tire, 

I  like  to  read  before  the  fire. 

I'm  not  content  with  anything — 
In  Winter  time  I  wish  for  Spring. 
I  want  to  see  the  grass  come  green 
Where  January  snow  has  been; 
I  want  to  hear  the  bluebird  call 
And  see  the  flags  rise  straight  and  tall; 
To  watch  our  lilac  bush  grow  white. 
And  hear  it  raining  in  the  night. 

My  mother  says  I  ought  to  be 
A  swallow  sailing  high  and  free. 
Then  I  could  fly  to  east  or  west 
And  seek  the  place  to  please  me  best ; 
Fly  south  or  north  on  slanting  wing, 
Thro'  changing  climes  go  hastening, 
To  find  the  Spring  in  Autumn  time 
Or  Winter  at  the  Summer's  prime! 
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New  Notes 


The  crops  for  last  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  were  a  great  success  in 
acreage.  Follwing  are  the  amounts  ob- 
tained :  5,600  bushels  of  corn,  300  tons 
of  silage,  18  tons  of  roots,  100  bushels 
of  Soy  beans,  20  tons  of  oat  hay,  23  tons 
of  alfalfa,  11  tons  of  Soy  beans,  31  tons 
of  sorghum,  31  tons  of  wheat,  17  tons 
of  clover  hay,  28  tons  of  timothy  hay, 
2,000  shocks  of  fodder.  This  coming 
year  the  following  amounts  will  be 
planted.  110  acres  of  corn,  12  acres 
of  potatoes,  35  acres  of  alfalfa,  ,25 
acres  of  oats,  15  acres  of  wheat,  15 
acres  of  timothy  and  clover,  35  acres 
of  soy  beans,  and  five  acres  of  oats  and 
Canadian  peas. 


This  year's  outlook  for  a  good  fruit 
crop  is  anything  but  encouraging  at 
the  present.  The  early  frosts  did  quite 
a  bit  of  damage,  but  the  recent  hard 
freeze  did  the  most  damage.  Most  of 
the  early  apples  except  those  on  very 
high  ground  with  good  air  drainage  or 
near  the  lake  were  for  the  most  part 
killed.  Some  of  the  later  blooming 
varieties  as  the  Rome  Beauty  were  not 
so  generally  killed.  The  small  fruits 
were  badly  damaged  such  as  cherries, 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  strawber- 
ries. The  currents  and  goosberries 
were  not  injured  to  any  great  extent. 
In  the  orchards  around  Columbus  the 
fruit  was  all  more  or  less  damaged. 


Prof.  F.  S.  Jacoby,  of  the  Poultry 
Department,  will  be  married  to  Miss 
Ruth  MacManamy  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  in  Circleville,  Ohio,  on 
June  the  first.  The  wedding  will  be 
a  family  affair  and  only  a  few  of  the 
close  friends  of  both  the  bride  and 
groom  will  be  present.  Miss  Silva 
McManamy,  the  sister  of  the  bride, 
will  act  as  bridesmaid  and  Prof.  Don- 
ald Kays  will  be  the  best  man.  After 
the  ceremony  the  couple  will  leave  for 
Prof.  Jacoby 's  home  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
where  they  will  remain  a  short  time 
and  then  leave  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  west  where  he  will  spend  part  of 
his  time  in  investigating  the  poultry 
conditions. 


Mr.  R.  R.  Jeffries,  Student  Assist- 
ant in  Horticulture,  has  just  accepted 
a  fine  position  in  the  Extension  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  He  will  leave  the  first  of 
June  to  take  up  his  new  work  which 
will  consist  of  Extension  work  and 
teaching  in  the  University. 


In  every  township  in  32  counties 
there  is  an  organization  for  the  Com 
contest  this  year.  Last  year  there  was 
$15,000  raised  by  these  organizations 
to  send  the  winners  to  Washington. 
This  year  Secretary  Sandles  expects 
this  to  be  doubled. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  unusual 
demand  for  students  to  do  work  in 
Horticulture  this  spring.  The  Depart- 
ment was  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
for  students  to  do  pruning,  spraying, 
and  planting  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards. This  is  very  encouraging  to 
both  the  Department  and  students  as 
it  shows  the  increased  interest  that  is 
being  taken  in  this  line  of  work  and 
also  that  the  public  is  coming  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  having  men  do 
this  work  that  have  special  training. 


The  new  tract  of  land  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  University  west  of  the 
poultry  plant  has  been  planted  to 
orchard,  mostly  apples.  There  are  over 
100  different  varieties  of  fruit.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment to  use  this  as  a  laboratory 
where  the  students  will  do  all  the  prun- 
ing, spraying  and  cultivating.  This 
will  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
to  get  practical  experience  in  scientific 
orcharding. 


Prof,  Davis,  of  the  Horticulture  De- 
partment, has  been  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  Head  of  the  Horticulture  De- 
partment in  the  Agricultural  School 
and  Experiment  Station  of  Maine. 
The  offer  comes  as  a  surprise  through 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  True  of  the 
Bureau  of  Horticulture,  Washington. 
We  undestand  that  Prof.  Davis  is  not 
going  to  accept. 


The  senior  Foresters  made  an  in- 
spection trip  to  the  Mead  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.  at  Chillicothe.  They  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  250  acre 
tract  planted  in  Cotton  Wood  to  sup- 
ply pulp  for  the  mill.  This  is  some- 
thing entirely  new,  as  most  people  usu- 
ally think  of  the  Cotton  Wood  as  being 
worthless. 


"The  growth  and  progress  of  agri- 
culture have  been  the  greatest  agents 
for  prosperity  that  the  country  has 
ever  had."  So  said  Secretary  of  State 
W.  J.  Bryan,  as  he  turned  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  for  the  building  of 
the  Palace  of  Agriculture  for  the  Pan- 
ama International  Exposition,  which 
will  open  at  San  Francisco  on  Februa- 
ry 20th,  1915.  Without  a  doubt  this 
will  be  the  grandest  display  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural world  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest. 


In  the  University  gardens  they  are 
going  to  run  some  extensive  variety 
tests  of  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  beets, 
tomatoes,  lettuce  and  pumpkins.  The 
test  of  tomatoes  will  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive. There  will  be  240  different 
lots  made  of  30  varieties.  10  plants 
of  each  will  be  tested  for  earliness, 
quality,  and  number  of  fruit,  disease 
resistance,  and  the  nature  of  the 
plants.  Exact  data  will  be  kept  of 
each  one. 


H.  M.  Hopkins,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  '14,  has  left  the  University  to 
establish  a  dairy  on  his  father's  farm. 
While  in  school  Mr.  Hopkins  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  production  of 
butter  and  will  probably  go  into  that 
phase  of  Dairying. 


The  Underwood  tariff  bill  passed 
the  House  recently  by  a  vote  of  281  to 
139.  The  following  day  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  fighting  since  then. 
What  effect  this  bill  has  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  remains  to  be  seen.  If  we 
have  free  trade,  the  farmer  wants  to 
buy  in  a  free  market.  What  he  kicks 
on  is  to  sell  in  a  free  market  and  pur- 
chase protected  goods. 
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A  campaign  is  now  in  progress  to 
promote  a  more  extensive  growth  of 
Alfalfa  in  this  and  other  states.  En- 
thusiasts are  traveling  about  in  auto- 
mobiles and  visiting  farmers  of  differ- 
ent sections  in  the  endeavor  to  secure 
their  interest.  Over  six  thousand  peo- 
ple were  addressed  during  four  days 
of  campaigning  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  this  state.  On  May  28th  a 
great  mass  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Woodland  Farm,  owned  by  Wing 
Brothers,  at  Mechanicsburg,  0.  An 
Ohio  Alfalfa  Growers'  Association  will 
probably  be  organized  at  that  time. 
Every  grower  of  Alfalfa  in  the  state 
should  attend.  A  number  of  promin- 
ent men  will  be  present  to  speak. 


At  a  recent  editorial  convention  a 
preacher  offered  the  following  toast: 
"To  save  an  editor  from  starvation 
take  his  paper  and  pay  for  it  prompt- 
ly. To  save  him  from  bankruptcy,  ad- 
vertise in  his  paper  liberally.  To  save 
him  from  despair,  send  him  every  item 
of  new^s  you  can  get  hold  of.  To  save 
him  from  profanity,  write  your  corre- 
spondence plainly  on  one  side  of  the 
sheet  and  send  it  in  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. To  save  him  from  mistakes,  bury 
him — dead  people  are  the  only  ones 
who  never  make  mistakes." 


Eighty-five  spraying  exhibitions 
were  carried  on  by  the  Extension  De- 
partment during  the  past  two  months. 
These  demonstrations  were  practiced 
in  nearly  every  county  in  Ohio  In  all 
places  large  crowds  were  in  attendance 
and  great  interest  was  manifested. 


Prof.  Paddock  will  leave  for  Pueblo, 
Colorado,  in  a  few  days  where  he  has 
been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  before 
the  U.  S.  District  Court. 


The  Dairy  students  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity visited  the  University  the  mid- 
dle of  last  month.  They  inspected  the 
Dairy  laboratories  and  other  facili- 
ties of  the  department.  They  passed 
favorable  comment  on  the  work  carri- 
ed on  and  went  home  very  well  pleas- 
ed. While  in  Columbus  they  were  the 
guests  of  the  West  Jefferson  Milk  Co. 
and  the  Hartman  Farm,  visiting  both 
the  above  places.  Our  Dairy  students 
gave  them  a  banquet  at  the  Ohio  Un- 
ion the  evening  they  were  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  a  general  good  time  was 
enjoyed  hy  all. 


Prof.  A.  B.  Graham  will  speak  at  a 
State  Conference  on  Agriculture  and 
Country  Life  in  Indiana  on  June  3-4. 
This  meeting  will  be  held  at  Indianap- 
olis under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana 
Bankers  Association.  Prof.  Graham 
will  speak  on  "Educating  Boys  and 
Girls  for  Country  Life."  The  object 
of  this  conference  is  to  expand  the 
farm  resources  of  Indiana. 


About  100  students  will  visit  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  AYooster, 
on  June  6.  Profs.  A.  G.  McCall  and 
F.  E.  Bear  will  be  in  charge.  All  who 
can  possibly  arrange  to  go  on  this  trip 
should  do  so  as  the  trip  will  be  a  very 
interesting  and  instructional  one.  At 
that  time  the  growth  of  the  crops  will 
be  well  under  way  and  results  will  be 
very  noticeable. 


The  Poultry  Department  has  moved 
several  of  their  colony  houses  to  the 
orchard  across  the  river.  In  this  place 
Prof.  J acoby  intends  to  raise  the  young 
chickens  and  bring  them  to  maturity. 
"It  is  an  ideal  spot,  said  Prof.  Jacoby 
and  will  be  mutualh^  beneficial  both 
to  the  chickens  and  to  the  orchard." 
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Three  of  the  four  men  who  are  in 
the  apprentice  course  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry will  spend  the  next  year  on 
live  stock  farms.  Merle  D.  Simpson 
will  go  to  Ayshire  Farm  of  Mr.  John 
Sherwin  at  Willoughby.  Waylend 
Hunt  will  spend  the  coming  year  on 
the  Hood  Farm  at  Lowell,  Mass.  W. 
W.  Rummell  will  go  to  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Chas.  L.  Hill,  at  Rosendale,  Wis. 


The  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster 
recently  obtained  a  lease  of  170  acres 
adjoining  the  present  farm  on  the  east. 
This  makes  a  total  of  640  acres  availa- 
bel  for  work  and  will  do  much  to  re- 
lieve the  present  congestion 


The  annual  wheat  field  day  will  be 
held  at  the  Experiment  Station  on 
June  20.  Several  prominent  Agricult- 
ural educators  of  Ohio  will  speak  at 
this  meeting. 


The  students  in  the  Forestry  De- 
partment are  securing  work  for  this 
summer  very  readily. 


TOWNSHEND  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Last  week  Townshend  had  a  diver- 
sion from  their  regular  program  in 
the  way  of  extemporaneous  speaking. 
Twenty-five  members  were  present. 
Each  was  given  a  chance  to  appear  on 
the  program  and  speak  without  previ- 
ous preparation.  The  idea  proved 
very  successful  and  the  meeting  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  sem- 
ester.  '■  

OHIO'S  FAMOUS  COWS. 

Ohio  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
be  proud  of  her  high  producing  dairy 
cows,  for  they  are  not  only  champions 
of  Ohio  but  also  of  the  world. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol  is  the  queen 


of  the  dairy  world,  having  a  yearly 
record  of  27,404.4  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,058.34  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Colan- 
tha  4th 's  Johanna  continues  to  hold 
the  record  as  far  as  milk  is  concerned 
at  27,432.5.  Banostine  Belle  De  Kol  is 
a  cow  of  wonderful  capacity  and  a  very 
persistent  milker,  it  being  impossible 
to  dry  her  up.  This  cow  also  holds 
the  world's  record  for  the  90-day  and 
7-day  (8  months  after  freshening)  test. 

Daisy  Grace  De  Kol  is  the  world's 
champion  four-year-old,  with  a  record 
of  21,718.3  pounds  of  milk  and  962,795 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  Her  predominat- 
ing characteristic  is  her  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat,  the  average  for  a  year  be- 
ing 4.43. 

High  Lawn  Hartog  De  Kol  has  a  rec- 
ord of  25,592.5  pounds  of  milk  and 
998.34  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

These  cows,  all  of  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  breed,  are  owned  by  Dan  Dimmick 
&  Bro.,  proprietors  of  the  Maplecrest 
farm,  East  Claridon,  Ohio.  They  have 
so  far  reared  all  heifer  calves,  making 
possible  the  development  of  a  high 
producing  strain  of  cattle. 

Spottswood  Daisy  Pearl,  the  cham- 
pion Guernsey  cow  of  the  world,  is. 
owned  by  0.  C.  Barber,  proprietor  of 
the  Anna  Dean  farm,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
Her  record  is  957.38  pounds  of  butter 
fat. 

Time  and  space  does  not  permit  a 
detailed  account  of  the  many  cows  that 
are  being  tested  throughout  the  state 
or  how  or  what  these  cows  are  fed  and 
the  kind  of  treatment  they  receive. 
However,  it  may  be  infered  that  Ohio 
will  continue  to  hold  her  record  as  a 
dairy  state  and  that  in  the  future  she 
will  produce  cows  with  records  equal 
and  even  greater  than  those  of  the 
present  time. 
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Practical  and 
Scientific 

Combining  the  practical  with  the  scientific,  and  issuing 
from  the  center  of  Ohio  's  agricultural  activities  and  progressive- 
ness,  The  Agricultural  Student  presents  the  latest  thought  and 
development  in  the  realm  of  agriculture  in  a  manner  interest- 
ing alike  to  student,  farmer  and  teacher,  and  promulgates 
ideas  calculated  to  create  a  bigger,  broader  and  better  agri- 
culture and  rural  life. 

No  student  in  the  Agricultural  College  is  receiving  the  full 
benefit  of  his  college  course  unless  he  is  a  reader  of  the  '"Stu- 
dent."' If  you  are  a  teacher,  consider  the  inspiration  and  sug- 
gestions each  issue  will  furnish.  Our  special  section  devoted 
to  Secondary  Agriculture  has  met  with  wonderful  success  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  will  be  continued  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  teacher. 

Some  Good  Things  in  Store 

"ABROAD  WITH  A  LIVE  STOCK  MAN."  Prof.  C.  S. 
Flumb  will  spend  the  year  abroad  studying  the  live  stock  in- 
terests and  conditions  in  Europe.  You  can  expect  many  inter- 
esting articles  from  him  telling  of  the  native  homes  and  the 
early  history  of  our  noted  breeds  of  live  stock. 

'"HORTICULTURE."  The  March  number  will  be  a  spe- 
cial horticultural  booster,  the  biggest  and  best  ever.  Timely 
articles  dealing  with  horticulture  will  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

OUR  SPECIAL  NUMBERS.  During  the  year  special  num- 
bers will  be  issued  on  Horticulture,  Farm  Crops,  Farm  Ma- 
chinery, Dairy,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  probably  others.  Watch 
for  them. 

Do  Not  Miss  an  Issue 

Send  $1.00  to  Renew  Your  Subscription. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 


College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  givingr  these  firms  our  trade,  but  by 
boosting:  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ougrht  to  be  a  class  that  any  firm 
would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before,  liook  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do  your  business 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "THE  STUDENT." 


SEASON  1912-1913. 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows: 

SOUTH  HIGH  ACADEMY, 
199^  S.  High  St.    Phones:  Auto  3456;  Bell  5877. 

Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Thursday  evening,  June  12th,  7:30  o'clock. 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY. 
647  NeU  Ave.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  BeU  6189. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Tuesday  evening,  June  10th,  7 :30  o'clock. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY, 
827  Oak  St.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189. 
The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for  functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in  every  ^xaspeet. 

TUITION 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  00 

Ladles,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons   5  00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Three-Step,  Colum- 
bus Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz  taught  In  one  term. 

WINTER  PAVIL.ION — Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.    Operated  on  Summer  plan. 

ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES, 
CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 


CLEARANCE  SALE 

of  Pennants  and  Cushions 

Closing  out  our  entire  stock  of  Felt 
Goods.  Prices  cut  in  two. 


Kiler- Walters  DrugCo. 

Eleventh  Ave.  and  High  St. 


MARZETTI 

Restaurant 


1548  N. 

Headquarters  for 


HIGH  ST. 

"Ohio  State' 


Boys. 


STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 
FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH. 
POOL. 


The  College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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199  201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photo  or  cuohv 

''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besV^ 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

L    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 

Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 


j  Hardware  Co. 


FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HiLH  ST. 


We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  § 
I  with  O.  S.  U.  boys.  | 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO, 


Hardware 


Stoves  and  House  Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  IVIetai  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Dry  Cleaning-- Pressing 


1534  NORTH  HIGH,  AT  NINTH  AVE. 

The  Velvet"  finish  on  ''Collars"  allows  the  ''Tie"  to  "Slip  Easy." 
Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advprtisers. 
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Get  The  Best 


Special  to  all  Students  at  Ohio  State:  The  New  Student  Folder 
only  $3.50  per  dozen.  A  photo  of  the  best  style  and  strictly  up  to  date. 


COLUMBUS.O. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  STATE  &  HIGH  STS. 


Clothes  may  not  make  the  man,  L 
but  they  help  a  lot  to  establish  him  U 


We  make  the  kind  of  Clothes  that  make  a  man  feel 
right.  The  Clothes  wear  right  and  Satisfy  because 
our  ^^kind^^  of  Tailoring  makes  it  possible 


The  "So-Different"  Tailory 


C.  H.  BRADLEY,  Prop. 


Citizens  Phone  5395 


High  Street  at  Tenth  Avenue 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

Suits  made  and  guaranteed  to  fit,  from 

$18  to  $40 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  N.  HIGH  ST. 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


H.  B.  Roberts 

THE  TAILOR 


We  do  Oleaningf,  Pi  Bssing  and 
Repairing 


221  WEST  EIGHTH  AVENUE 
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Jack  Earl 


Ben  Williams 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  EaUying  Place 
1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  llth  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

Brosmefs  Ice 
Cream  Parlor 

The  Place  to  Take  Your  Friends. 

We  Do  Catering. 
HIGH  ST.  OPPOSITE  IITH  AVE. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLOTS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries.. 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16504  Bell,  North  857 

Neat  Dress  is  the  Signature  of  Pros- 
perity. Let 

S.  BLOOM 

The  Tailor 

fit  you  with  a  fall  suit  and  overcoat. 


682  N.  HIGH  ST. 


Bell,  Main  599 


The  Randall  Orchestra 


BeU  Phone,  North  1487 


"Ball-Room  Experts** 

Director,  H.  Kurtz  Eandall. 


35  CHITTENDEN  AVE 


The  Columbus  Blank 
Book  Mfg.  Co. 

stationers  and  Office  Outfitters 

DESKS,  FILING  DEVICES,  BOTH  WOOD 
AND  STEEL 

PRINTERS,  BINDERS,  ENGRAVERS 

317-319-321  SOUTH  HIGH  ST.,  Columbus,  O. 

Both  Phones: 
Citizens  2219  Bell,  Main  219 

EVERYTHING    IN    STATIONERY  AND 
BLANK  BOOK  LINE. 


LOUIS  MONHIET 

Merchant  Tailor 

Suits  Made  to  Order  from  $18.50  to  $35. 
All  Kinds  of  Cleaning,  Pressing  and  Repairing 

1  168  North  High  Street 


B 


EES  for  the  FARM 

Need  little  attention  and  pay  big  prof- 
its. If  you  are  interested  in  them  send 
for  a  sample  copy  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.    Also  a  bee  supply  catalog. 
The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  42,  Medina,  O. 


Every  Breeder  &  Feeder 
should  possess  a  copy  of 
Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  dealing:  and  we 
recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.    Mention  "THE  STUDENT"  when  you  write. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  By 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Buttar  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


Broad  Head,  1220 — First  at  Columbus,  1909. 


Grass  Lick  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

Amer.  Merino  and  Delaine  Sheep 

This  flock  showed  at  '"thirteen"  leading  "State" 
and  County  Fairs  in  1911,  won  151  Firsts,  119  Sec- 
onds and  19  Flock  and  Champion  prizes.  Ewes 
and  Rams  for  sale. 

J.  J.  DEEDS  &  SON 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

Newark  Traction  Line,  Stop  Moore's  Corners. 
Call  up  Mr.  Schoeff. 


Good  Young  Boars 


We  have  for  sale  a  few  young  boars  of  last 
spring's  farrow,  ready  for  service.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  secure  good  herd 
boars  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Write  at  Once  To 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Sp«?^ 


PURE  BRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 

size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Booklets 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  ,F.  L.  Houghton. 
Sec'y.  Box  154.  Brattleboro.  Vt.  


Lake  View  Farm 


Hull  Bros.,  Props., 
PAINESVILL.E,  OHIO. 


Brown  Swiss  Cattle 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Hartman  Stock  Farm 


OFFERS  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 


To  those  starting  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  or  Poultry  business  by  selling 
the  very  best  of  Breeding  and  Individuality  at  Reasonable  Prices, 


FOUR  DAUGHTERS  OF  LUCY'S  CHAMPION  (IMPORTED)  79315 


Over  Five  Hundred  Head^All  Tuberculin  Tested 

OUR  HERD  IS  HEADED  BY 

LUCY'S  CHAMPION  79315 

His  Daughters  combine  both  Beauty  and  Utility 


THE  HARTMAN  STOCK  FARM 
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YOU  CAN  STOP  All 
WORM 


2 


If  You  Do  as  Leading  Stockmen  Advise 

Read  what  E.  C.  Stone,  Sec'y  American  Hampshire  Swine 
Record  Association  says  about  the  great  worm  remedy,  Sal- Vet: 

"I  write  to  say  that  I  have  been  a  free  user  of  Sal- Vet  and  find  that  it  is  the 
anost  perfect  worm  exterminator  on  the  market  today.  It  will  positively  do  all 
you  claim  for  it  and  there  is  nothing  I  know  of  as  good  and  reliable  or  as  cheap. 
It  surely  does  expel  all  worms  and  put  hogs  in  condition  to  digest  food.  Previous 
to  using  your  remedy  we  fed  salt  and  ashes  and  were  positive  our  hogs  had  no 
worms,  but  after  feeding  Sal- Vet  ten_out  of  thirty  passed  worms  the  second  day.* 

This  shows  how  worms  will  eat  up  the  profits  and  deceive  even  the 
most  expert  stockmen.  These  deadly  pests  begin  their  costly  work  early  in 
hogs.  They  eat  the  food  the  young  pigs  should  have.  They  starve  the  old 
hogs  and  make  them  unfit  for  market.  Finally  the  worms  slowly  but  surely 
kill.  It  costs  time  and  money  to  raise  hogs.  Don't  let  worms  rob  you  of  your 
profits,  when  there  is  one  sure  way  to  kill  these  ravenous  parasiteSi  Use 


A  Medicated 
Salt 


tkbsotuiely 
Guatanieed 


Try  It  60  Days— Pay  if  Pleased 

This  is  the  strongest  guaranty  ever  given.    I'll  feed  your  stock  Sal  -Vet 


for  60  days.    If  it  doesn't  expel  all  free  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 


tines and  stop  all  losses  due  to  worms  or  indigestion  you  need  not  pay  /V^v 
me  a  cent.    You  risk  nothing.  ^  -  ^  jo 

Mbre  than  that,  Sal  -Vet  will  tone  up  your  stock,  sharpen  their 
appetites,  make  food  fatten  them  quickly  and  put  them  in  condition  ^ 
to  get  top-market  prices.  They  doctor  themselves,  keep  healthy  ^♦^^WV'^ 


and  make  more  money  for  you.  A*^jSi'^\^'^ 

Fill  out  and  send  me  the  coupon  and  I  will  send  you 
enough  Sal -Vet  to  feed  your  stock  60  days.  If  it  fails,  you 
pay  nothing.   If  it  cures  it  will  cost  you  about  1-12  of  a  cent 
per  day  for  each  hog  or  sheep.     Even  one  animal  saved 
w>uld  more  than  make  up  the  cost  of  Sal  -  Vet  for  the  ^'^~s^ 
entire  herd.  /Ik^VVV  / 

PRICES:  40  lbs..S2.25;.100 lbs.,  $5.00;  200  lbs.,$9.00:  300  lb8.,$13.00:  , 
500  lbs.$21.12.  Hosliipmentmadeof  lessthaa401bs.ciiti(Jdaytnalo£fer.    V  ^'^ 

Sidney  R.  Fei!,  Pres.  /W^^^l^^'-  /  / 

The  S.  If.  Feff  Co.  SSepU  AgS  / /    /  ■ 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  /  ^  J'.P  j'^^^   /      /  d^' 

60  day  trial  shipments  are  based  on  one  pound  of  Sal-Vet  for  ^  « 

each  hog  or  sheep  and  4  lbs. for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle 
as  near  aa  we  can  oome  without  breaking  regular  paekagea. 

 mm   ^^^---^^-^-^ 
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WE  L.EAD  1 

VETERINARY 


DUNN'S  "LOCK"  FLOATS 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 
ABSOLUTELY   PERFECT— A   MARVEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY. 
Points  of  Superiority 


Has  no  screws.    Will  hold  a  long  or  short  Blade. 
Easily  cleaned.    No  parts  to  rust. 
Requires  No  Special  Blades. 


-824    Straight  Float   $2  50 

825  Angular  Float    2  50 

826  Black  Molar  Float    2  50 

827  Concave  (spoon)  Float   2  50 

Set  of  4  with  2  handles    9  00 


^Vrlte  for  Special  Circular  of  Dunn's  Perfected 
Mouth  Speculum. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  STUDENTS— Send  list 

HAUSSMANN 

VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 

7ns  S(H  TH  CLARK  ST. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 


E  WORLD  IN 

INSTRUMENTS 


DUNN'S  "ASEPTIC"  EMASCULATOR 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 
(Fisrure  1760. 
A  modification  of  the  Dr.  Geo.  R.  White-Hauss- 
mann  Emasculator.  This  instrument  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  White-Haussmann  Emascula- 
tor, but  considerably  improved  by  being  made 
aseptic  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  instru- 
ment and  the  White  modification  should  not  be 
confused  with  other  so-called  White  Emaseulators, 
as  they  are  materially  different  in  construction. 
The  emaseulators  manufactured  by  us.  Price,  $10. 

of  w:,:its.    We  will  not  be  undersold. 

&  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Special  Prices  for  Cash 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires.  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.     We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


I   Polled  Herefords 

J        Nothing  gone  but  the  horns. 

I  Hampshires 


The  Coming  Breed. 


Ashland  Stock  Farm  | 


I 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


Write  for  Information  to 
E.  Field  &  Son  Camden,  Ohio 


Minor's  Fluid 

A  GUARANTEED 

Sheep  and  Hog  Dip 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
write  us  direct. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 

1519  Columbus,  Rd.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
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White-Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 


R.  &  W.  POSTLE, 


STOP  7,  O.  E.  Ry. 

Camp  Chase,  O. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

Edward  H.  Mickle,  Prop., 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Durocs-Rambouillets- Jerseys 

FOR  SALE — Yearling  Boars  sired  by 
aood  E  Nuff  Again,  24,875,  "The  Duroe 
Wonder;"  Spring  Lambs,  sired  by  the 
State  Champion,  Hyperion. 

"LIKE  P^GETS  LIKE" 


SHEPARD  &  OSBUN 


COLUMBUS.  0. 


Breeders  of 


Poland  China  Hogs 


We  have  the  greatest  Boars  of 
the  breed— SENTINEL  and 
WHIRLWIND.  Both  sires  of 
Grand  Champions.  Stock  for  sale 
at  all  seasons. 


Visitors  Welcome. 


TME  SMEPMERD»S 

If  you  want  to  buy,  sell,  or  learn  how  to 
properly  care  for  sheep  or  goats  you  n«.e(i 
this  beautiful  publication ;  the  best  In  the 
world.  Only  fifty  cents  a  year.  Free  sam- 
ple copy  to  those  mentioning  this  paper. 
Agents  wanted.  Address  310  Monadnock 
Euilding.  Chicago,  IH. 

JOURNAL.  

Pentolia  Stock  Farm 

G.  A.  Dix,  Successor  to  C.  D.  F.  Dix  &  Son 
DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Breeders  of 

Resistered  Percherons, 
Berkshires  and  Shropshires 

Young  Stock  For  Sale 
Prices  Reasonable,  Breeding  and   Quality  Con- 
sidered 

Polled  Jersey  Cattle 

Eich  milking,  hornleiss  beauties.  Pleasant 
to  work  with.  Profitable  to  own.  For  names 
of  breeders,  etc.,  write 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y, 
R.  D.  4,  Box  30.  Springfield,  O. 


Butter  Profits 

You  ought  to  get  more  but- 
ter profits.  Jersey  Cattle 
mean  more  butter  profits 
because  they  yield  more 
butter  fat  at  less  net  cost  of 
iteep  than  any  other  breed. 

THE  JERSEY 

excels  in  beauty  of  dairy  type.  She 
is  a  persistent  milker.  Jerseys  are 
easily  acclimated.  They  live  long 
and  keep  healthy.  They  mean  steady 
butter  profits.  Write  now  for  Jersey 
facts.   Free  for  the  asking. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York  ( 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 


The  Best  Percheron  and  Coach  Stallions 


THAT  COME  FROM  FRANCE. 

These  horses  are  all  for  sale  at  lower  prices  than  equal  merit  can  be  bought  else- 
where. 

IVIcLaughlin  Bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Dollars  From  Sense 

A  little    Horse  Sense"  as  applied  to  Colts  and  Corn. 

Would  you  take  the  trouble  to  breed  a  fine  colt  and  then  turn  him 
Dut  to  hustle  for  his  food?   You  wouldn't  raise  very  much  of  a  colt. 

Your  Corn,  like  a  young  colt,  needs  proper  food  from  the  very 
start  and  through  all  the  growing  period  to  make  the  best  of  its  an- 
cestry. 

The  most  economical  and  profitable  way  of  supplying  food  to  corn 
is  by  using 

Armour's 
Fertilizers 

These  goods  are  made  from  Bone,  Blood  and  Tankage  from  the 
great  Armour  meat  packing  plants,  together  with  the  highest  grade 
Acid  Phosphate  and  imported  Potash  Salts ;  finely  ground,  thoroughly 
cured  and  in  best  drilling  condition.  They  are  quick  in  starting  and 
lasting  in  effect. 

SPECIAL  MIXTURES  FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  SOILS. 
DOUBLE  THE  YIELD 
IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY 
HASTEN  MATURITY 
AND 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 
GET  THE  BEST  RESULTS  FROM  YOUR  WORK! 

Write  for  our  handy  pocket  memorandum  book  and  Armour's 
Farmer  Almanac  for  1913,  also  name  of  nearest  agent. 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
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V  GROUND 

PHOSPHATE 

ROCK 


"prairie  STATE" 

MEANS  QUALITY 

Our  business  is  exclusively  the  production  of  ground  Phosphate 
Rock. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  with  a  *  *  ground 
rock  branch,  or  department." 

Our  high  grade  rock  is  not  sorted  out. 

The  entire  output  of  our  mines  goes  direct  to  the  consumer. 

We  deliver  the  absolute  maximum  of  quality,  at  the  lowest  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Buy  it  by  the  POUND  of  PHOSPHORUS;  not  by  the  ton  of  ma- 
terial. 

QUALITY,  NOT  PRICE  IS  ECONOMY. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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BE  PROGRESSIVE 

 BUY  


HIGH  GRADE  COMMERCIAL 


The  absolute  "Measure  of  Value"  of  Acid  or  Rock  Phosphate  is 
the  cost  per  unit  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 

We  manufacture  and  sell  eleven  brands  of  fertilizers.  Our  "Wheat 
Special"  is  the  highest  grade  of  acid  phosphate  sold  in  OHIO. 


The  M.  Hamm  Company 

WASHINGTON  0.  H.,  OHIO. 


OTHERS  GUARANTEE  WE  DELIVER 

"Nature's  Source  of  Phosphorus" 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

The  most  economical  and  only  permanent  source  of  phosphorus.  An  application  o^ 
2000  lbs.  per  acre  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  for  five  to  ten  years  and  does  not 
sour  or  injure  the  soil. 

As  to  the  methods  of  applying  and  benefits  derived  from  this  material  we 
refer  to  results  reported  from  your  own  Experiment  Stations  and  those  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

We  are  miners  and  shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock  and  have  been 
steadily  engaged  in  the  business  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
deposits. 

We  have  the  most  complete  and  "up-to-date"  drying  and  grinding  plant  in  Tennessee 
and  devote  our  time  and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  GROUND  PHOSPHATE 
ROCK  for  direct  application. 

A  large  storage  capacity  enables  us  to  make  prompt  shipments.  We  are  always  ready 
to  correct  and  make  good  our  mistakes  and  will  use  every  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction. 
Write  me  for  guarantees  and  prices. 

JOMN  RUHIV1,Jr. 

MT.  PLEASANT  TENNESSEE 

Ground  Rock  Branch  of 

RUI-IIVI  PHOSPHATE  MINING  COMPANY 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock 
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Study  Your  Wheat  Before  You  Harvest  It 

If  the  yield  and  quality  are  bad  you  must  do  better.  If  they  are 
good  it  will  pay  you  to  make  them  better.  A  better  fertilizer  will 
do  it.    The  usual  wheat  fertilizers  do  not  contain  enough 

POTASH 

Use  6  to  8  per  cent.  Potash,  instead  of  I  to  2,  and  balance 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bone  or  phosphate. 

Tell  Your  Dealer  about  this  Now  before  the  fertilizer  salesmao 
arrives.  Write  us  today  for  our  free  book."  Fall  Fertilizers." 

We  sell  Potash  Salts  in  any  amount  from  1  bag  (200  lbs.)  up, 
Wrtte  for  prices,  statins  quantity  needed, 

GERMAN  KAU  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway.  New  York 
JHonadnock  Block  Bank  &  Trust  BIdg.         Whitney  Bank  BIdK. 

Chicago,  III.  Savannah,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Empire  BIdg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


BUCKLYE 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


The  Buckeye- 
a  wise  buy.'' 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  have  many  ex- 
elusive  features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill — ^features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes.  Go 
to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on  see- 
ing the  Buoifeye  Drill.  Send  for  catalog. 


The^/nencan  beecf/nsfMac/uneCa 

ISCORPORAT£D^  ^   x»  ^ 

Sprmjfiefd',  O/iioMS^ 


Subscribe  for 

The  Agricultural  Student 

A  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  college  and  the  farm. 
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The  Agricultural  Student 

Realizes  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  the  immense 
importance  of  supplying  the  soil  with  AVAILABLE  plant 
food  and  the  very  much  lesser  importance  of  supplying 
it  with  an  additional  quantity  of  unavailable  plant  food, 
such  as  rock  phosphates,  etc.,  of  which  it  already  has  an 
ample  supply.  The  key  to  the  situation,  the  means  of 
producing  large  crops  without  depleting  the  soil,  lies  in 
the  use  of  AVAILABLE  plant  food  and  complete  ferti- 
lizers where  manure,  green  crops  and  humus  are  not  to 
be  had  in  sufficient  quantity. 

BOWKER'S  FERTILIZERS 


supply  available  plant  food  in  the  most  acceptable  forms 
and  in  ample  quantity  for  all  classes  of  crops,  whether 
grown  in  the  field  or  the  market  garden. 


Our  booklets  may  interest  you. 


Bowker  Fertilizer  Works 

1204  Second  National  Bank  Bulding, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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BROKEN  RECORDS 


All  records  of  dairy  sanitation  were  broken  and  are  now  held  by- 


Indian  In  Circle 


''Wyandotte"  is  a  cleaner  cleaner,  it  always  shows  a  lower 
In  EvGrv  P3ck3Q6 

bacterial  count,  it  cleans  more  utensil  surface  per  quantity  used, 
it  gives  the  dairy  a  more  sanitary  tone  and  its  cost  of  using  is  always  less  in  the 
end — these  are  the  facts  always  claimed  and  you.  find  them  true  no  matter  with  what 
cleaning  agent  you  may  wish  to  compare  ''Wyandotte." 

After  a  thorough  investigation  all  Dairy  Colleges  know  these  facts  to  be  the 
truth,  for  they  use  and  recommend  only  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  &  Cleanser. 
To  prove  these  facts  to  your  own  satisfaction  ask  your  dealer  for  a  sack  or  write  your 
supply  dealer  for  a  keg  or  barrel. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs  ,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 


"THE  HOUSE  WITH  FACILITIES" 


COLVM5VS,  OHIO. 
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Wing's  120  Day  Yellow  Corn 

Wins 
State  Championship 

Dewey  Hanes,  of  Arcanum,  Ohio,  fourteen  years  old,  wins  the  one  acre  plot 
contest  with  a  yield  of  139  bushels  7  lbs. 

WING'S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

We  handle  the  very  best  of  FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Dodder-free 
ALFALFA,  our  own  improved  strains  of  COEN  and  SOY  BEANS,  MELILOTUS, 
SPECIAL  GEASS  MIXTURES  for  all  soils. 

Send  for  our  1913  catalogue  and  get  the  latest  facts  of  PERMANENT  AGRI- 
CULTURE. This  booklet  contains  descriptions  of  the  jjrofitable  legumes  and  their 
uses  in  maintaining  soil  fertility. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Box  V,  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 


The  Agricultural  Student  and  The 
Breeders'  Gazette  one  year 
for  $1.75 


1 


ssyPEraoRs 


I 


'•The  Name 
Tells  a  True 
Story." 


Superior  Drills  are  used 
in  every  grain  growing  country 
on  earth  wherever  grain  is  grown 


The  Superior 
feed  sows 
every  seed." 

Superior  Drills  are  made 
in  every  style  and  in  all 
sizes,  from  one  horse  up. 


It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills 
are  sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send 
for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 


The  American  6 /IaChine  Co. 
,Sprin(Sfield.  Ohio.  U.3.A 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Unk  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00         900  lbs  $90.00 

700  lbs          80.00        1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


Cottonseed  Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

For  QUALITY  and  SERVICE  write  direct  to 
HUMPHREYS-GODWIN  CO.,  Memphis.Tenn. 


Dairymen  Who  Ship  Their  Cream 

to  us  will  tell  you  that  they  receive  greater  benefits  and 
more  advantageous  arrangements  than  elsewhere.  Why 
not  try  us  and  prove  it.   A  postal  brings  Booklet. 


The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ROSS 

STAVE 

SILOS 

With 
Hinged  Door 


ROSS 

SILO 
FILLING 

MACHINERY 
With  Blower 


We  are  ENGINEEES  in  the  line  of  equipping  Farms 
with  the  modern  method  of  FEEDING  SYSTEM. 

WE  do  business  on  the  basis  of  GOOD  QUALITY  giv- 
ing GOOD  SATISFACTION. 

To  all  those  interested  we  say,  find  out  what  the  EOSS 
SILOS  and  Machinery  means  to  you.  We  invite  detailed  cor- 
respondence. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 

Established  1850 — 63  Years  of  Experience. 


r 


FARMING  WITHOUT  AN 

INDIANA 
SILO 

is  like  carrying  milk  in  a 
leaky  bucket. 

The  Indiana  Silo  pre- 
serves all  your  crop  and 
stops  the  leaks  that  drain 
your  bank  account.  Puts 
fat  on  your  stock,  milk  in 
your  palls,  money  in  your 
bank.  You  can  buy  an  In- 
diana Silo  and  never  miss 
the  money. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
Address  Nearest  OflSce 

Indiana  Silo  Co. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  78  Union  Bldg. 
Des  Moines,  la.,  78  Indiana  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  78  Silo  Bldg. 


FOR  MAXIMUM  RESULTS 

SPRING 
FERTILIZERS 

must  be  composed  of  readily  available 
plant  food  materials. 

Soil  Bacteria  are  not  very  active  in 
the  spring  while  the  ground  is  still  cold. 
Farmers'  complete  brands  supply  solu- 
ble PHOSPHOEUS,  POTASSIUM  and 
N^ITEOGEN  and  nourish  the  young  plant 
until  the  ground  becomes  warm  enough 
for  the  nitrifying  bacteria  to  become 
active. 

The  use  of  FARMEES'  BRANDS 
guarantee  availability  and  field  results 
and  is  an  insurance  on  your  crops. 

Special  attention  given  to  inquiries 
of  the  Ohio  State  Students  and  Alumni. 

THE 

FARMERS  FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 

COLUMBUS  OHIO 
C.  B.  Young,  Manager,  Class  1905. 
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I  LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR"  | 

— "without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville's  famous  "Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos  ^ 

storms,  wind  and  weather  connot  destroy  "Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement    blocks,    reinforced  with  wire  and  |^ 
steel  rods.    Absolutely  fireproof.    Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  Write 
for  illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED       Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet.  ^ 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO.  U 

DELAWARE,  OHIO.  ^ 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

Caloric  Noiseless  Pumping  Engines,  Individual  Water  Works  Systems,  Hot  Air  and  Hot 
Water  Heating  Systems,  Low  Voltage  Electric  Lighting  and 
Power  Plants  for  the  Farm  and  Home. 

Interurban  Electric  and  Machine  Company 

'^Modernizers  of  Country  Homes" 

Office  and  Demonstrating  Rooms,  1547-49  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Bell  Phone,  Worth  3489. 

We  want  your  wants.  We  have  what  you  want.  Write  us  just  what  you  want  and 
we  will  save  you  money.  We  ask  you  for  no  settlement  until  your  purchase  has  proven 
its  worth.    Could  you  ask  more? 


When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary 
Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 


MYERS  PUMPS  ^?R%<?st^ 


Fig.  1345       ¥ls.  12S7        Fi^.  13S4         Fig.  1160 


Fig.  333 


Fig.  1138 


WELL  PUMPS— Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle, Single  and  Double  Acting  Force  or 
Lift,  Hand  or  Windmill. 

HOUSE  AND  CISTERN  PUMP&— Plain 
or  Eatchet  Handle,  Single  or  Double  Act- 
ing, Force  or  Lift. 

PUMP  STANDS—  Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle, Force  or  Lift,  Hand  or  Windmill.  For 
Tubular  or  Other  Wells. 

'  HYDRO-PNEUMATIC  AIR  PUMPS— 

Hand  or  Power,  used  in  connection  with 
Pressure  Tanks  for  Private  Waterworks 
Systems. 

POWER  PUMPS— Bulldozer  Power 
Pumps,  Working  Heads,  Pumping  Jacks, 
Etc.,  for  gas  engine  or  motor.    Large  or 


small  capacity — 320  to  7200  gallons  per 
hour. 

TANK  PUMPS— Plain  or  Eatchet  Han- 
dle for  Hand  use,  or  Back  Geared  for  Gaso- 
line Engine  when  desired. 

SPRAY  PUMPS— Bucket,  Barrel  and 
Knapsack  for  hand  use.  Large  capacity 
Power  Sprayers  for  Gasoline  Engines. 
Nozzles,  Hose,  Fixtures,  Etc. 

CYLINDERS— Brass  or  Brass  Lined 
with  Non-Corrosive  Glass  A^alve  Seat. 
Power  Working  Barrels,  Etc. 

We  are  also  headquarters  for  the  famous 
Myers'  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Myers' 
Stayon  Door  Hangers,  Etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  cir- 
culars. 


F.  E-  MYERS  &  BRO.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Asliland  Pump  and  Hay  Tool  Works. 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Cheapest  As  Well  As  Best 

Every  sensible  person  wants  the  best  of  everything,  but  in  many 
things  the  best  is  beyond  their  means  and  they  must  necessarily  be 
content  with  something  less. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cream  Separator,  however,  the  best  is  fortun- 
ately the  cheapest  as  well,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
ever}^  buyer  of  a  separator  should  know  this. 

Moreover,  the  best  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  the  Cream 
Separator  than  in  anything  else, 
since  it  means  a  saving  or  a  waste 
twice  a  day  every  day  in  the  year 
for  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  DE  LAVAL  Separa- 
\  tors  cost  a  little  more  in  first  price 
/  than  some  inferior  separators,  but 
that  counts  for  nothing  against  the 
fact  that  they  save  their  cost  every 
year  over  any  other  separator,  while 
jKKBf        they  last  an  average  twenty  years 
I  ^J^HS  compared  with  an  average  two 

1  I    ^HjiP  years  in  the  case  of  other  separators, 

t  And  if  first  cost  is  a  serious  con- 

1  sideration   a  DE  LAVAL  machine 

I  Wt  ^m|1|[1  may  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms 

ft  J^^B  tliat^  it  will  actually  save  and  pay 

f'^"        ^BMBr^^^HL^         These    are    all-important  facts 
j^w^  which  every  buyer  of  a  Cream  Sep- 

arator should  understand  and  which 
every  local  DE  LAVAL  agent  is  glad  to  explain  and  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  intending  buyer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  simply  address 
the  nearest  of  our  main  offices  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


